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“Christ with the Sick Around Him” 


By Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) 


HIs ETCHING by Rembrandt, usually listed as “Christ 

with the sick around him, receiving little children 
(1649 or 1650)” is probably his most famous, and has 
often been called the finest piece of etched work that has ever 
been produced. It has been known as “The Hundred Guilder 
Print” since 1711, from the price it once received at an 
auction. If the original copies printed by the artist were 
put on sale today they would bring many thousands of dol- 
lars. This reproduction is probably from Rembrandt's re- 
vision of the plate after he had made a few copies, since 
in the “second state” he added an India-ink wash to the 


background. The figures are a combination of pure etching 


and dry point. 

In this dramatic picture Rembrandt illustrates three in- 
cidents reported in the first part of Matthew 19. On the 
right are the sick who had followed Jesus “beyond the 
Jordan.” They and their relatives are pleading with Jesus 
for help. On the left are the Pharisees, who have been 
asking Jesus questions about marriage and divorce and 
are now discussing his somewhat puzzling replies among 
themselves. 

But at this instant Jesus is thinking neither of the Phari- 


sees nor of the sick. Before him are women bringing their 
young children to him. The disciple at Jesus’ right is trying 
to push the first woman out of the way, appealing to Jesus 
to get rid of her. But Jesus has his arms wide open and 
is saying, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven!” One can 
feel his delight at seeing happy, normal children in the 
midst of the tortured bodies on one side and the warped 
minds on the other. Rembrandt has gathered into one pic- 
ture various elements of Christ’s work and shows him here, 
as always, concerned with real flesh and blood people. 

From a technical point of view this etching is superbly 
done. Like his earlier works, it has diagonal areas of light 
and shade. In the revision the camel at the right was al- 
most blotted out to reduce a distracting highlight. By deft 
handling of light and dark he has centered attention on the 
figure of the compassionate Christ. 

Rembrandt did hundreds of etchings and paintings based 
on the Bible, not because they made him money—for the 
Protestant church of Holland did not patronize artists— 
but for his own satisfaction. The sincerity and devotion of 
his pictures are unmistakable. 
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Shall We Have "Lesson" Materials 
for the Home? 


Home! 


Probably as much has been written about the home as 
about any other subject in all the range of subjects! Sen- 
timental tripe, romantic verse, sincere, deeply felt tribute, 
sociological treatises, educational theories, religious ser- 
mons, advertising copy—all of these have used over and 
over the subject of the home. And it is the result of both 
true feeling and sound research that the home has been 
recognized as the primary social institution. 

In our program of religious education the home has 
been considered. In fact, it has been emphasized, But on 
the whole, it has been an exhortation emphasis rather than 
a program emphasis. That is, we have extolled the home 
as the most influential agency for teaching religion, and 
have urged parents over and over again to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility; but we have provided very little practical 
help to parents. We have provided an imposing array of 
periodicals and books and materials for church school 
teachers. But what we have provided for parents, in the 
way of every-day teaching materials, has been very meagre. 
There have been many articles telling parents how impor- 
tant their job is, but very few practical suggestions about 
how to go about the doing of it, and very little actual ma- 
terial for them to use. 

Is there, in the field of the literature of religious edu- 
cation, a need for regularly available help to parents in 
conducting family discussions of conduct problems, of 
problems in social attitudes, of problems in religion? Is 
there need for materials for use in family worship? Is 
there need for materials in meeting emergencies in family 
life, such as financial disaster, social disapproval, death? 
Do parents need materials which will offer practical help 
to them in making their home in reality, as well as in 
theory, the primary agency in the teaching of the Christian 
religion? 

The editors of the Journal would like to know what its 
readers think about these questions. Proposals have been 
made for the extension to parents of the service available 
in such areas. Is such service really needed? Would it be 
welcomed by parents? 


Where Lies the Blame? 


Some time Aco a friend of the Journal sent us a copy of 
a letter written by an excellent woman explaining her rea- 
sons for turning down a request to take a class in a church 
school. She was an experienced teacher in public school 
and college, but the church school lost her. Here, in part, 
are her reasons: 

“T found that, in the department where I was asked to 
serve, the worship program was handled by sixth and 
seventh grade children. Even under direction they did not 
make the period worshipful. The other children were al- 
ready restless when they went to their classes. 

“The discipline was poor. Noise and disorder from some 
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classes made educational work impossible. The secretary 
reported very irregular attendance. I could not learn of 
any home cooperation. 

“The department did not start on time any Sunday 
I visited it and the time given the worship period varied 
so the teachers never knew how much class time they would 
have. I was told that the discussion method, called self- 
expression, was obligatory and that specified lesson ma- 
terials must be used because of denominational pressure. 
I would not be free to use my training or experience as to 
methods. 

“T found that I was expected to maintain home contacts, 
supervise all social and recreational activities, etc. I have 
neither time, strength nor training for this. I also found 
that, regardless of time and investment required to teach 
a class, that would not release me from call and pressure 
from other organizations in the church. I found some 
leaders in other activities who were very critical of any- 
body who limited service to one class. 

“T can unite with an adult class and with one or two 
other organizations, invest less than one-tenth of time, 
strength, nerve strain, and still have better standing in this 
church with which I have just united.” 

This letter was turned over to another experienced 
teacher who works in an average church. While expressing © 
her sympathy for the irritation felt by the writer of the 
letter, and admitting the difficulties involved, she outlined 
the following considerations on the other side: 

“The best practice provides for children in the sixth 
and seventh grades to help lead in worship services, with 
due preparation and supervision. Properly handled, this 
can be valuable education in worship. 

“In regard to the problems of discipline, attendance and 
time schedule, a trained school teacher should be able to 
discover the basic causes for these mistakes and suggest 
ways of overcoming them. 

“The assertion that all teaching must be done by the 
discussion method is certainly unusual. In most schools a 
competent teacher would have the privilege of presenting 
other methods in teachers’ meetings, and of teaching in any 
ways that she has found most effective. 

“Some of the best work of Sunday school teachers is 
done in those out-of-class activities which take so much 
time. A good teacher will try to engage in as many of these 
as seems practicable. 

“As for the teacher’s last point, it is admitted that the 
goal of prestige in the church is certainly not most easily 
attained through teaching a church school class. It is fortu- 
nate that it would not occur to most teachers to ask whether 
or not their work gave them ‘good standing’ in the church. 
Theirs is the privilege of guiding growing people in the 
development of Christian character, and the attendant satis- 
factions are richer than any praise from outsiders.” 

Here are two points of view. They hold up a mirror to 
leaders of church schools and departments and may show 
why it is hard to get the best equipped teachers to take a 
class. They also hold up a mirror to those who are thinking 
of giving up their classes because of the difficulties in- 
volved. How do you like what you see in the mirror? 


Religion in public education? 


Beginning a forum on a problem of great importance 


THE IMPORTANCE of religion to the maintenance of a 
democratic form of life has been widely recognized of late 
by secular and religious teachers alike. There is a growing 

- group who feel that religion should be taught in the public 
schools. Is this possible without violating our tradition 
of the separation of church and state? Can it be done 
without an undemocratic employment of religious au- 


Democratic method of 
teaching is essential 
By GEORGE A. COE* 


UR STATE SCHOOLS could teach religion without 
union of church and state, and in harmony with 
democratic ideals, on condition that “teaching religion” be 
given a certain meaning, and on condition that this mean- 
ing be incorporated in school procedure or method. These 
conditions have not been recognized in recent arguments for 
putting religion into the school curriculum. 

Our public schools are agencies whereby society selects 
parts of its past and present conduct that are deemed 
worthy, and promotes repetition of them, at the same time 
condemning other parts, and resisting repetition. Our edu- 
cators are agreed that in our schools the educational process 
should be a present practice of democracy. The one prac- 
ticable method of teaching religion in such schools—the 
only method that would not produce boundless educational 
and social discord—is to follow the best procedures now 
known for teaching citizenship. 

Democratic teaching of democratic citizenship aims at 
intelligent, discriminating civic devotion as against un- 
critical conformity to imposed ideas and rules. Discrimi- 
nation is developed by learning about the good and bad 
conduct of peoples and individuals, past and present, our 
own country included, and by analyzing unfilled needs. 
This requires, in the social studies, the spirit of science and 
critical methods. Scientific method is, indeed, the demo- 
cratic way of using our intelligence. When religion becomes 
one of the social studies, or a part of one, pupils must be 
given similar practice in sifting the facts of religion. 
Hence, the processes and results of biblical criticism will 
be taken for granted, and in the background of textbook 
material there will be also history, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy of religion. This is the non-sectarian, democratic way 
of inducing appreciation of the best religious factors in 
American culture, 

Teachers who cherish for themselves this approach to 
life’s meaning are presupposed; likewise administration 
that makes for a corresponding atmosphere throughout the 
school. To isolate religion in a classroom would imply a 
degraded view of religion. Moreover, the present reticence 
of teachers with respect to churches, dogma, customs, and 

(Continued on page 36) 


* Professor of Education (Retired) Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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thority? Two leaders in religious education discuss the 
pros and cons of this question. In the October number each 
will reply to the other’s statement, 

The writers are willing to receive comments and questions 
from readers regarding these problems, and it is possible 
that they will answer these in a later number. Send them 
in to the JOURNAL office early to assure consideration. 


Can we not trusi 
democracy? 
By F. ERNEST JOHNSON* 


S THE EDITOR can testify, I have been very reluctant 

to write this article, because classroom method is a 

subject on which I have no special competence. With his 

consent, I am using the space assigned to me to explain 

why I think raising the issue of method betrays a mis- 

understanding of what I have proposed concerning the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. 

I have made two concrete proposals: that religious insti- 
tutions be included within the scope of the social studies, 
and that the English Bible be included among the literary 
classics in the school curriculum. I am unable to see any- 
thing in these proposals that involves other methods than 
those now employed in the public schoel’s program. Just 
as boys and girls, at the appropriate age, are introduced 
to government, trade, housing, labor and the like, and to 
the great “secular” classics, so they should be introduced 
to the activities of churches and synagogues as empirical 
facts in community life and to the literature of the Bible. 

It is said that these are very controversial subjects. Quite 
so. But not more so than politics, economics, or the labor 
movement in many American communities. There are haz- 
ards in all significant teaching. There is always a prob- 
lem of “method.” But the methods to be employed in the 
teaching of religion in the schools are the methods now in 
use in the social studies and in the teaching of literature. 
They have been worked out by specialists in these fields. 
The issue that is being raised concerning the teaching of 
religion seems to me precisely the issue on which progres- 
sive educators are fighting traditionalists every day. We 
are being challenged all over America: “Keep controversial 
subjects out of the schools!” Witness the furor over text- 
books in the social sciences. The demand for realism and 
cultural adequacy in public education is all of one piece. 

There is no one, simple solution of the problem. Freedom 
of inquiry and criticism is not absolute in any field. In 
some communities there is little of it. But the way to win 
more freedom is to assimilate the study of religion to the 
study of other phases of the culture. Failure to do this 
preserves the dualism of sacred and secular which is a 
mark of obscurantism. 


(Continued on page 36) 


* Executive Secretary, Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


THE EpiTorIAL Boarp has arranged that the Editor of 
the Journal prepare a series of brief devotional medita- 
tions for leaders in Christian education. These will deal 
with the religious life and spirit. The first group appears 
herewith. It is suggested that each meditation be used on 
the appropriate Sunday and throughout the week for per- 
sonal worship, self-examination and prayer. While this 
series is being, printed the monthly prayer or meditation 
by the Editor which has been on page 4 for a number of 
years will not appear. 


The High Demands of Christian Leadership 


Soul of Mine, venturing a new year of Christian service, 
pause now, pause often along the way, to meditate and 
pray. 

For the High Demands of Christian Leadership, before 
all skills and external capacities, require an inner poise, a 
secret peace, an inward power; 

Only then canst thou teach out of the overflow of life 
and he who teaches out of such an overflow is most akin 
to the Master Teacher. 


First Week 


Soul of Mine, free thyself of the drag of needless wor- 
ries. 

Stand them in a row before thee and see them as they 

_ are, 

Cleanse them of the self-seeking that is so often the cause 
of their power. 

Sense the indolence of mind and hand and the care- 
lessness of thought and act out of which so often thy wor- 
ries spring. 

Sense the forces that are set to overthrow them. 

Look through their brave fronts and see their inner im- 
potence. 

Hold them in the long view of time and see how tem- 
porary they are. 

And thus their hold upon thee will weaken and give way 
and thou wilt be free and at ease—and strong. 

For who art thou, to attempt to teach the grandeur and 
mystery of life when small worries sap thy faith in it? 

“In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength.” 


Second Week 


Soul of Mine, cleanse and ennoble thy expectations. 

Stand them in a line before thee and see them as they 
are. 

Seek as the pearl of great price the capacity to prune 
* thine own hopes... 

Pluck out by a strenuous act of will those that are un- 
worthy and self-regarding, and for a time only. 

Immerse thyself in the joys and tragedies of mankind 
that thy expectations be enlarged. 
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Magnify them through thy nearness to the needs of the 
world. 

Stamp them with the pattern of the ageless Kingdom 
that thou and other men of good will are now creating in 
the hearts of men. 

So purge them as with fire, and leave only those upon 
which thy life can grow. 

For, the measure of a man is the measure of what he 
joyfully and sacrificially expects—and demands—of life. 

“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 


Third Week 


Soul of Mine, throw thyself upon the spiritual resources 
of life. 

Stand the Forces that Fight for thee in a column and 
see them as they are. 

Seek often the pathway to the eternal that leads through 
the interests and hopes of other hearts. 

Find solace and strength in the beauty and wonder 
created for thee in the world of nature and by the hand 
of man. 

Blend the Holy Scriptures with the purposes and expec- 
tations of thy heart. 

Stir and empower thy life with an awareness of the 
master souls of all time. : 

Touch thy littleness with the greatness of him who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Suffuse thy mind with a sense of the encompassing pres- 
ence that sustains and lifts thee in thy long and joyous 
march to God. 

Thus, thou canst be relaxed and at rest, waiting for the 
infilling of the reality that is around and within thee and 
but waits for thy receptive spirit to be released for the 
empowering of thy life. 

“My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation 
is from him.” 


Fourth Week 


Soul of Mine, be still and take peace unto thyself. And 
in thy quietness, fail not to meditate upon the sharpest and 
most insistent need of thy inner life. 

Hast thou and thy friend become estranged so that now 
thy hands grope where they used to clasp each other? 

Has the lure of new truth beckoned and called until it 
has pulled upon thy old comforting complacencies and 
threatened to uproot them—and hast thou been unable to 
follow? 

Has thy daily task made a demand upon thee for which 
the pangs of growth are too severe? 

What is this then, soul of mine, that plagues thy foot- 
steps to the place of prayer and waits to torment thee 
around every corner of thy life? 

It is the unmet need of thy soul. 

Spurn it not, for in it is power. 

O, be sure of this—in it thou wilt find struggle, wres- 
tlings of spirit, rending of the ground—and a deep joy 
that nothing else can take away. 

“Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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] ] buildeth thereupon. ‘For we work together in God’s service. Ye are 
h h God’s field to be planted. Ye are God’s house to be built.” Let us 
An a =¢ urc sing the second stanza of the hymn. 
bd O Carpenter of Nazareth, Builder of life divine, 
servi ce oO Who shapest man to God’s own law, Thyself the fair design, 


consecration 


At the beginning of the church year 


By PHILIP GORDON SCOTT* 


(CHILDREN of the church school are seated with their 
parents in family groups. Officers of the church and parents 
of church school pupils have been especially invited to 
aitend this service, which serves as a Rally Day for the 
whole church.) 

OrcAN PRELUDE: “God’s Time Is Best,” by Bach 

Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 

Minister: Give ear, O my people, to his law, which we have heard 
and known and our fathers have told us, 

People: That the generation to come might know them, 

Minister: That they might set their hope in God, 

All: And not forget the works of God, but keep his commandments. 


Goria PATRI 

InvocaTIon: Eternal God, our heavenly Father, who hast 
not left us to work out a loriely and an unhelped destiny, 
but hast set our lives in families, bless us now, as to- 
gether we bow before thee. Thou knowest, our Father, 
how we depend on one another, and yet remain apart. 
Join us now in our common prayer that we may discover 
ways of sharing even that which is deepest. For affec- 
tions that make life sweet, for understanding that re- 
deems our failures, and for trust that we have in one 
another which we seek to deserve, and for the love 
of which we would be worthy, we give thanks unto thee. 
Keep us faithful to the trust thou hast taught us, and 
reverent before the holy, quiet voices that speak within 
our hearts of the way of thy Son, to which thou dost 
call us. In his name, we pray, and in his words: 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

SoLo: “Come, Ye Blessed of My Father,” by Scott 

Hymn: “O Master-workman of the Race’! (Tune, Ma- 
terna) 


Minister (Reads Ephesians 14:13-15). Let us sing the third stanza. 


O Master-workman of the race, Thou man of Galilee, 

Who with the eyes of early youth Eternal things did see, 

We thank*thee for thy boyhood faith That shone thy whole life 
through; 

“Did ye not know it is my work—My Father’s work to do?” 


Minister (reads) : “According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. But let every man take heed how he 


* Pastor, The Church of the Redeemer (Congregational), New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

*By Jay T. Stocking. Words copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used 
by permission, : 
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Build us a tower of Christ-like height, That we the land may view, 
And see like thee our noblest work Our Father’s work to do. 


Minister (Reads Ephesians 14:13-15). Let wis sing the third stanza. 


O thou who didst the vision send And gives to each his task, 
And with the task sufficient strength, Show us thy will, we ask; 
Give us-a conscience bold and good;. Give us a purpose true, 
That it may be our highest joy, Our Father’s work to do. Amen. 


PAsTORAL Prayer: “Our Heavenly Father, who art able 
to do more than we are able to understand, whose pur- 
pose outruns the farthest reach of minds that search the 
secret out, whose power is still exhaustless beyond the 
measure of the marvels and the mysteries of life that 
thou hast caused us to look upon, whose greatness is un- 
searchable, yet do our prayers dare claim thy spirit. 
For thou hast called forth our minds to seek thy truth, 
and made our hearts to be content alone in thy righteous- 
ness. Thou hast taught us of thy love, in accents of our 
human life, and in the splendor of a life that walked 
this earth. 

“Search the secrets of our hearts in this hour, and 
show us the strength that is ours when thy spirit is 
there—when thou dost put love in our lives. As we give 
thanks unto thee for all our family and friends, in whom 
our lives are strong, enable us to find thee further, in 
all thy family upon earth, in our striving for a fellow- 
ship of understanding, and of courageous good will. 

‘Awaken in our lives, we pray, a fresh desire to make 
of this family in this household of faith, a Christian 
fellowship—that we may learn to share together more 
than the work that we join our hands to do, and more 
than this fellowship in worship—that we may share our 
own strength, confess together our weakness, and be to 
one another, young and old, the support and stay of 
those who have faith and love for the best that the least 
of us can be. 

“Quicken in us the sense of thine indwelling Spirit; 
guide us in thy way, through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

OFFERTORY: “Adagio” from First Sonata, by Mendelssohn 

PRESENTATION OF THE OFFERING 

DoxoLocy 


Consecration Service 


(The designated groups—teachers, parents, pupils, mem- 
bers of church committees, members of the congregation— 
will rise in the order announced by the Minister, and will 
remain standing until the close of the prayer.) 

Minister: As we consider what has come to us through 
the faith and teaching of others, not so much by what 
they have helped us to know as by what they have led 
us to love and what they have believed of us, those of 
us who have special debt would pause in memory of 
those true teachers of our homes and those whom we 
have known in our church and through our church, and 
we would give thanks for their lives and for their in- 
spiration. 

Most of all, in humility of spirit, we remember Jesus, 
the Great Teacher, whose call to follow him was a call 
of service, whose persuasion was a life of love. 
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Let us sing together, as we remain seated, the first and 

fourth stanzas of “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” stanzas 1 
and 4. 

Minister: At the opening of this new church year, with 
all its possibilities and promise, we see before us tasks 
that have difficulties but also the rewards and satis- 
factions of service. In the company of those through 
whose lives our own have been made stronger, and in 
the inspiration of that present Spirit guiding us into all 
truth, I ask the teachers and officers of the church school 
staff to stand in their places. 

CHARGE TO THE TEACHERS AND OFFICERS: You stand, in a 
peculiar sensé, joining what is and what shall be in the 
lives of those whom we love, and linking what is to what 
ought to be in the life of our church. You are called 
by the need, and by your understanding, and your desire 
to help, to encourage and direct a growth of mind and 
spirit that shall bring to fulfillment the promise of young 
lives in Christian character and service. You may not 
know the time when you have done the most, but it is 
your desire and duty to know and understand these 
younger friends, to believe in them and to lead them to 
understand themselves and their world, walking with 
God in their company, leading them into companionship 
with Christ, and an increasing growth in the Kingdom 
of God, and to share with them in building the life of 
a world that shall do his will. Preparing yourselves to 
seek resources by which your own lives may be enriched, 
being teachable under the instruction of the spirit of 
God, do you accept this call to service and honor this 
duty by your devotion? 

RESPONSE: We do. 

The parents will rise. 

CHARGE TO PARENTS: You who have the first privilege and 
the finest service, the warmest hopes, and the greatest 
dreams in the life of your home, do you now renew your 
dedication of the life of your family as a Christian home, 
and do you now, in the remembrance of the tenderest 
prayers your own high hours have taught you, declare 
your purpose to join in willing interest and effort the 
care of this church for. the spiritual growth of your 
children, that by the teaching of faithful lives you may 
serve him who is even now teaching us all and leading 
us on? 

REsPonseE: We do. 

The pupils of the church school will rise. 

CuaArcE TO Pupits: Do you join with us, parents, teachers 
and friends, as fellow-members in the school of life, 
taught by our Master, and seek to learn of him the way 
of goodness and truth that shall help us all to know that 
we are all the children of God, related by birth to all 
that is high? 

Response: We do. 

Church Council and members of all elected committees 
of the church will rise. 

CHARGE TO CHURCH OrFicerRs: In places of honor and 
leadership you stand, appointed by this congregation for 
your worth and for your service and for your under- 
standing to guide and direct our work and to keep us 
true in all that we do to the real meaning of Christian 
fellowship, to plan and work’for the ends of Christian 
education and the maturity of us all in Christian charac- 
ter. Do you now affirm your purpose to hold before us all 
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as a church those ways of life that shall realize these 
hopes? 

RESPONSE: We do. 

Members of the congregation will rise. 

MinisTER: As our pledge, let us all, members of the con- 
gregation, those who have previously responded and all 
who join with us in this household of God, read the 
words of the pledge, “Our Pledge of Loyalty.” 

PLEDGE oF LoyaLtTy (in unison) : “We rejoice in the Chris- 
tian fellowship of this church. We acknowledge the 
varied responsibilities we bear both as appointed leaders 
and as members, and we dedicate ourselves anew to the 
service of God, pledging our loyalty to the work of the 
Church of Christ and the furthering of his Kingdom 
in the world.” 

PoEM (read by Minister) : 


Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach of knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach of power to will and do, 
But only now to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and through. 


I teach of love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but. I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
O let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee. 


LesLig Pinckney HI11, in Wings of Oppression 


Prayer: O thou Eternal Spirit, who first established truth, 
and placed in our hearts that desire after it that shall 
bring us to thee, confirm by thy presence in our hearts 
this dedication of our lives. Guide us in the ways of 
righteousness that loving and serving thee, sincere as 
we are in our purpose, we may be more noble in deed, 
and pure in heart. Restore unto us the attractiveness of 
true Christian living that we may dare to call ourselves 
those who walk in the way of the Master. In his name, 
Amen. 

Hymn: “The King of Love My Shepherd Is” 

(Children of the church school grades one through six 
will go to their classrooms for registration and reception 
by their teachers.) 

SERMON: “Their Future Is Now,” or “What to Learn by 
Heart,” or some such related title and subject. 

Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who Lovest All” 

BENEDICTION AND CHOIR RESPONSE 

OrcAN PosTLUDE: Agnus Dei by Bizet 


Reprints are available of the plans for Religious Education 
Week given in the July Journal. See page 36 for proposed 
radio programs. The dates for the Week are September 28- 
October 4. 


New Youth Bulletin 


‘Build Today for a Christian World, a Guide for, study and action 
based on the findings of the June meeting of the Christian Youth 
Council of North America, may be obtained at 10 cents a copy 
from denominational and council offices and from the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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We could try that 


Have you ever tried out the parable of the talents liter- 
ally? A number of churches have found this a stimulating 
way to raise money, as was done in the church project 
described here. The members of denominational boards of 
education are quite properly considered leaders in this field 
even though they serve on a voluntary basis. One denomi- 
nation tells how it makes use of its board members. 

What have you done that is different and has real edu- 
cational significance? Let others know about it. This is 
your page. 


Talent Fund Project 


The Talent Fund project was introduced to East Congre- 
gational Church of Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the annual 
meeting May 9, 1941. [So writes Marjorie Devereaux, the 
minister’s secretary.] The purpose was to raise money to 
care for certain indebtedness. Crisp, new dollar bills were 
distributed by the Board. of Trustees to members and 
parishioners present, who were asked to invest and increase 
the dollar in any way they chose. It was suggested that they 
could invest the dollar in materials or ingredients out of 
which they could make something to sell at a profit; could 
purchase wares at wholesale and sell at retail, or they 
might do some piece of work themselves which they ordi- 
narily hired done, depositing the amount thus saved in 
their Talent Fund. 

Six weeks was the time given in which to use their tal- 
ents and make their dollars grow. The idea was received 
with real interest and enthusiasm. Dollars were mailed to 
those who were absent from the annual meeting. The total 
number of dollars given out was 685. Records were kept in 
the church office, From time to time letters were mailed 
to the Talent participants. Burnand’s illustration of the 
parable of the talents was used on the church bulletin one 
Sunday. 

Much was learned about the talents and the resourceful- 
ness of our members as reports circulated in the parish. 
Two sisters, employed in a bank, earned more than $39.00 
selling homemade caramels and cookies to their fellow- 
workers. Neighborhood dinners were held; ice cream socials 
were enjoyed. One lady purchased popcorn wholesale, 
made it into balls and vended them at various church meet- 
ings. A business man bought postage and letter paper with 
his dollar and collected what he had previously concluded 
were “bad debts” to the amount of $20.00. A woman artist 
did an oil painting for a friend. Three families gathered 
old clothing and bric a brac, rented a store and held a 
rummage sale. A member in her eighties wrote a bit of 
verse which she had printed on a Talent “Booster Tag” 
and sold. Items sold included gift wrappings, serving trays, 
candy, baked goods, aprons, finger towels. Some washed 
their own cars, mowed the lawn, or did the laundry and 
put the amount saved in their Talent Fund. 

To date $1500 profit has been received with still a few 
people to be heard from. The financial results were gratify- 
ing and extra dividends were made in the life of the church 
through fellowship, good fun, sharing in a common project, 
and happiness in achievement. 
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Board Members at Work 


The President of the Board of Education of the Church 
of God, Dr. Carl Kardatzke, has sent the following list of 
goals for “100% members” adopted by the members of his 
board. These represent the work and personal growth which 
they themselves will attempt to carry out during the year, 
June 1941 to June 1942. Such a plan could be easily 
adapted to the committee on Christian education in the 
local church. We should be glad to hear of other groups 
that have similar plans. 

1. Each member review a book in the field of Christian 
education. (The book to be designated by the secretary and 
review to be published in the denominational magazine.) 
(157%) 

2. Each member furnish articles for publication assigned 
by the executive committee or the secretary. At least one 
will be assigned to each member. (10%) 

3. Attend the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation meetings in February, 1942. (10%) 

4, Read six fairly recent texts in Christian education 
before June, 1942. (15%) 

5. Do one of the following: a. Give six months of serv- 
ice as a teacher of a Sunday school class. b. Teach two 
leadership training courses. c. Act as a departmental or 
general superintendent for six months. d. Serve on your 
local religious education committee, between now and June, 
1942. (15%) 

6. Spend an hour monthly (as a minimum) in reading 
religious education periodicals. The hour may be divided 
among two or three or more of these magazines. (15%) 

7. Do something definite to develop Christian educa- 
tion in your state. For. instance, serve on state board of 
Christian education, speak at a Christian education con- 
vention, help to get one started, teach a course outside your 
own church, promote a cooperative institute or class, or 
serve on any active committee of the International Council 
of Religious Education in a state or national organization. 
(107%) 

8: Present one workable plan for the Board to use in 
furthering the Christian education work of the Church of 
God. Please do this before the International Council of 
Religious Education meeting in February, 1942. (10%) 


Starting the Advance 


During the next year many hundreds of churches over 
the nation will be giving serious thought to their oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in connection with the United 
Advance in Christian Education. A member of the North 
Shore Baptist Church in Chicago tells how his church 
geared iself into the church school Advance of his denomi- 
nation, 

The entire staff of the church school planned an all day 
retreat, beginning with breakfast on Saturday morning. 
Following an opening devotional period, careful considera- 
tion was given to the plans and objectives of the church 
school calendar for the year ahead. Then the program of 
the Advance was presented with a discussion leader for 
each main objective. Problems of correlation within the 
church program and between the home and the church school 
were carefully considered. The staff as a whole got a 
fresh view and a strong sense of rededication which has 
already produced marked results in the work of the school. 
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A country 
church finds 


a way out 


The graded church plan 
at work 


By ROBERT MARSHALL PUTT* 


i N THE PRESENT CRUSADE against religious illiteracy, 
the churches are facing the results of their past failure 
to transmit to succeeding generations their rightful religious 
heritage. Such a growing realization upon the part of edu- 
cational leaders in the Community Church at Chesterland, 
Ohio, led them to adopt, in October 1938, the program 
and organization of a graded church. 

Spiritual illiteracy was not the only problem confronting 
the church. The Chesterland church is in a “rurban” 
community of some twelve hundred population, almost 
equally distributed between farm families, long established 
in the Western Reserve, and more recent commuters from 
the large city sixteen miles distant. This community division 
was reflected within the church. There was further lack of 
unity between adults in the church and the young people, 


while children in the church school had little feeling of 


belonging to the church. Irregular and small attendance 
and inadequate financing were also part of the picture. 

Because the church had used a unified service of worship 
and education for two years, it was comparatively easy 
to conceive and inaugurate the new plan. A unified program 
eliminates duplication of activity on Sunday mornings and 
emphasizes the experience of worship. It does not, however, 
integrate the total activity of a church, nor does it provide 
for that reciprocal fellowship among children, youth, and 
adults which, outside of the family, may be experienced 
only within the church. The graded church accomplishes 
both of these ends. 

The graded church program at Chesterland operates as 
follows: The entire family comes to one service on Sunday 
morning for a two hour session of worship and Christian 
education. Senior high school pupils, young people, and 
adults unite in the regular morning worship service which 
lasts an hour. While they are worshipping, all children 
from the first to the tenth grades participate in a worship 
service of a half hour’s length, and for the remaining half 
hour engage in creative activity which is graded according 
to age and interest, and correlated with the worship services 
and with the study classes which follow the activity. 

At the end of the first hour, everyone, except the pre- 


* Mr. Putt was pastor of the Community Church, Chesterland, 
Ohio, when the graded church plan was adopted. He is now study- 
ing in Chicago. The Rev. Jerry Trexler is the present minister of 
the Community Church and is carrying on the same type of program. 
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Everyone helped to remodel the chancel 


school children, assembles in his respective study class. 
Children from two to five years of age remain in the kinder- 
garten and nursery for the full two hour session, during 
which they enjoy the kindergarten, program which is typi- 
cal of a progressive public school system. In the church, 
of course, a religious interpretation is placed upon their 
experience. There is no closing assembly for any of the 
groups; each class is dismissed by its teacher. 

On special days, such as Christmas, Easter, and Chil- 
dren’s Day, a combined service is held, to emphasize the 
unity of the church. The children join the adults in the 
choir, in ushering and serving communion. Occasionally 
the children invite the adults to be their guests at their 
own service. 

The essential emphasis in the graded church idea, 
namely, that adults, young people, and children grow to- 
gether in the church, is especially evident in the courses of 
study for adults and older young people. In all classes 
above the high school age, students are grouped according 
to personal choice and intellectual interest, rather than 
by age or sex, as is usual-in the church school. Study classes 
re-form each quarter as everyone above high school chooses 
one of two courses of study, the first of which deals with 
the theory of religion, or Bible study, and the second with 
the application of Christianity to life problems. 

Courses offered under theory include “The Nature of 
Religion” (a discussion of a series of sermons previously 
preached by the pastor, and then mimeographed and 
bound for study), “The History of the Old Testament,” and 
“The History of the New Testament.” Practical courses 
include “Rebuilding Rural America,” “Social Problems,” 
and “The American City and its Church.” Courses are 
repeated upon demand in such a way that no student shall 
have to miss one course by choosing another. The Teachings 
of Jesus and Problems of Christian Youth, by Harry 
Thomas Stock, are typical of the standard elective courses 
used by the high school students. 

Children of primary, junior, and intermediate age study 
the excellent graded lesson materials offered by various 
church publishing houses. Some use is made of vacation 
school texts. All lesson material is correlated with worship 
and activity, and presented in such a way that there is 
no distinction made between study and creative activity. 

Because the children’s creative activity has included 
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such projects as painting the church pews, building a model 
church, making choir robes, and staining church windows, 
it has been misunderstood, although approved, by people 
outside of the church, who have thought that the children 
were merely being entertained while waiting for their 
parents. In reality, the purpose of the graded church is 
more than that; it is growing together in the church; it is 
learning by doing. The children, by working on the church 
building, made the church their thurch, at the same time 
achieving that Christian social development which can 
come only by means of adjustment in and to one’s own 
intimate group. The technique of the correlated activity is 
not only learning by doing; it is living together. By means 
of it the child practices his Christianity. 

It is to develop such skills in Christian living that the 
children elect their own church council (each of whose 
officers works under the supervision of the corresponding 
member of the adult church council). Furthermore, the 
children are encouraged to attend and participate in all 
business meetings of the adult board and of the whole 
congregation. Thus people of all ages work together in a 
growing church democracy which stimulates the best de- 
velopment of all participants, young and old. 

The remodeling of the sanctuary illustrates the nature of 
a graded church, both in its emphasis upon worship, and 
in the spirit of cooperation, which is embodied in the proj- 
ect. The chancel which is shown here was designed by the 
minister and two of the young people. A high school boy, 
unusually skilled in manual arts, directed the men in its 
construction. Men and boys together stained the woodwork. 
Two high school boys built the altar. A young man gave 
the money for the dossal which was made by his mother. 
The carpet was laid by the women of the church. Thus 
almost every age and group within the church made an 
essential contribution to the sanctuary. 

The manifest results of the Chesterland project more 
than justify experimentation with the idea elsewhere. The 
children are enthusiastic about the plan. Participation of 
people of all ages in group activity has more than doubled. 
Worship is both more extensive and more meaningful. The 
church has achieved unity in spirit and efficiency in opera- 
tion. The financing of the institution is no longer a burden, 
but a joyful and meaningful experience, and the church 
income has increased. accordingly, without any special 
emphasis upon money. Both children and their parents 
have increased their skills in living and their sense of 
community mindedness. Probably the greatest contribution 
the program has made to the Community Church is the 
conviction that Christian education can be far more than 
Bible study or church attendance, and that it is nothing 
less than growing together under Christian inspiration and 
guidance. 


Have Satisfactory Records! 


OrpER Now—record and report forms for the new 
church school year! The International Council has two 
systems: the B System, containing minimum essential 
forms, for smaller schools or those less completely or- 
ganized—sample set, 25 cents; the A System for larger 
schools or those more advanced in organization and super- 
vision—sample set, 50 cents. Descriptive order blanks upon 
request. ORDER FROM: International Council, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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For such a time 
as this 


By MARY ESTHER McWHIRTER* 


HEN THE CHILDREN came to our weekday schools 

last fall they were. vividly aware of the war. Radio, 
news reels, picture magazines, and adult conversation had 
made its cruelty and horror very real to them. Their 
conversations and drawings reflected this. “I hope our 
country gets into this war and licks Hitler.” “I drew a 
picture of a submarine; it was a good submarine because 
it was British.” “My uncle is going to volunteer. He will 
learn to be a soldier.” Bombing planes, warships, machine 
guns, soldiers, and tanks were the predominant theme in 
their drawings. When it came time to play games they 
wanted to be machine guns with the accompanying sound 
and actions. 

With dismay, we realized that these children were caught 
up in the wave of hate and fear which was engulfing many 
adults. How could we continue caimly teaching the “pre- 
scribed courses,” shutting our eyes and ears to the interest 
which was uppermost in the minds of our children? We 
could not. We must meet the situation realistically and 
constructively. But how? Direct peace education was not 
the answer at this crucial point; perhaps an indirect 
approach would be the better way. Committees of teachers 
struggled with the problem, At last an inspiration came. 

All over Brooklyn the experiment began. This story of 
what happened in just one weekday group is typical of 
many others. When the children arrived for their weekday 
class they found on their browsing table and bulletin board 
photographs of other boys and girls who were doing the 
very things they themselves enjoyed: playing circle games, 
rolling hoops, taking care of pets, sailing boats, and eating 
lunch. There were cunning pictures of babies, much like 
their own brothers and sisters. 

The questions came thick and fast. “Who are these 
children? Where do they live? Are they at a summer camp 
for a vacation? Why do some of them have such sad eyes? 
Why are some of the babies so thin? Where are their 
mothers and fathers? Why are their pictures here?” 

Miss Jones answered the volley of questions by telling 
of the camps which had been established in unoccupied 
France by the American Friends Service Committee. She 
explained: “The children are in these camps, either because 
their homes have been destroyed or their parents killed 
during the war.” (This point was not elaborated upon, lest 
there be a resurgence of the “hate spirit” which had been 
so evident the week before.) 

The children looked again at the pictures. “As you look 
at these children’s faces, do you think that they all came 
from the same country or that they belong to the same 
race?” The children guessed: France, Belgium, Norway, 
Spain, Holland. The leader added: “There are also some 


* Director of Christian Education, Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation. 
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from Germany and Italy. There are Jewish children, too.” 

“But, those from Germany and Italy are enemies!” “Why 
should any camp take in Jewish children?” Those protests 
led into a story of the work of the American Friends Service 
Committee as it crosses all racial and national boundaries 
in serving human need. The children were impressed, but 
rather skeptical about helping everybody. Before the session 
closed, the children turned to their Bibles and read the 
words of Jesus: “Love your enemies. Do good to them 
that hate you.” Then they read Paul’s advice: “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink.” 
Miss Jones asked: “Are these ideas good ones? Would 
they work now? Think about it between now and next 
week. We'll talk: it over then.” 

At the next session the pictures were studied again. 
Somebody asked: “How do the Friends get enough money 
to buy food and clothes for so many children?” In the 
ensuing discussion the children decided that since so much 
help was needed, they could do their part in helping the 
committee to get food and clothes for the children and 
babies. It was a thrilling idea! What could they do first? 

In one of the folders about the Friend’s work, they had 
read that six cents would buy a quart of milk for children 
in the camp. “We could help by bringing an offering each 
week.” “We could make a chart and paste on it a tiny 
milk bottle for each six cents that was given. It would help 
us to keep track.” “Let’s put an empty milk bottle on our 
worship table, That will help us to remember the purpose 
of our offering,” suggested the leader. A word of protest 
came from Seymour: “But, I don’t want my money to buy 
milk for a German child or for a Jewish one, either.” (The 
seeds of hate propaganda had been deeply planted in the 
mind of this ten-year-old. They would not be uprooted in 
one or in two sessions, It might take a long time.) 

Miss Jones held up the pictures of the babies. “What 
do you think you could make for these babies?” “Caps, 
bootees, blankets,” chorused the girls. A big bundle of 
outing flannel was unwrapped. It was cut into the very 
articles the girls had mentioned. How wonderful! Work 
could begin right away, and it did! 

How could the boys help? Miss Jones was ready. “Most 
of the children did not have any bedding to bring with 
them when they went to the camps. It takes a lot of blankets 
for so many children. Perhaps you boys would like to weave 
blankets—square by square from bright colored worsted 
—like this. Here is a sample loom, made from the end of 
an orange crate with nails driven in on four sides and a 
heavy cord warp.” The boys, like the girls responded with 


“Let's knit 
them some 
clothes!” 


“Why do some 

of them have 

such sad 
ey) 

eyes: 


eagerness and flew to the nearest grocery stores to get their 
boxes. The project was launched. 

Week by week the enterprise grew in meaning and signifi- 
cance for the children in this school and for those in many 
others. As the sewing, weaving, and knitting progressed 
the teachers were alert to the Christian purpose behind it 
all. Discussion, stories, dramatizations, the writing of 
prayers and litanies, Bible study, and services of worship 
were a part of this enterprise. With true understanding the 
children learned: “Whosoever possesses this world’s goods 
and notices his brother in need, and shuts his heart against 
him, how can love to God remain in him? Dear children, 
let us put our love not into words or into talk, but into 
deeds, and make it real.” Its meaning, like the meaning of 
many other Scripture passages did not need to be explained. 
The children had experienced it themselves. 

When the end of the year came, an overwhelming number 
of garments and quilts had been beautifully completed by 
many painstaking little fingers. A generous gift had been 
contributed to the Milk Fund. The two thousand children 
helping in this enterprise had really been able to render 
a substantial amount of help in terms of money and of 
service. To date $47.00 has been turned in toward the milk 
fund. Since most of this came in penny by penny, from 
the poorest boys and girls, it is significant as a piece of 
real service. The sewing completed includes 130 pairs of 
baby bootees, 78 caps, seven quilts made up of sixteen 
knitted squares each, 23 baby blankets. 

But that was not all. This enterprise had stimulated 
Christian growth on the part of our Brooklyn boys and 
girls, Attitudes had been changed; new appreciation had 
been achieved; wider sympathies had been developed. In 
the spring when the children came to weekday school their 
compelling interest and topic of conversation was no longer 
“war” but “helping our friends in Europe.” Gradually, 
imperceptibly they had come to accept for themselves the 
Quaker “concern” for all people as children of one Father. 
The teachings of Jesus about love and service were no 
longer just words read from a book, but a way of acting 
which they had tried and found good. 

As we look back on this year’s work, we feel certain 
that a new world order based on love can be built. “Let 
child love child and strife will cease.” 
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HE PARISH of the First Community Church of Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, is perhaps no different from most other 
communities. The families have neither enough nights in 
the week nor enough cars to take their members to the 
many interests claiming their time, talent, and money. But 
the Adult Education Committee of this church decided 
to give each of its families a chance at trying to work out its 
own philosophy and methods of dealing with its problems. 
This involved some vital method of adult education, some 
way not only of giving information but also of encourag- 
ing families to think through their own problems. 
_ This church, and perhaps many other churches, could 
find room for holding adult classes on Sunday morning 
only by crowding youth from rooms already too few in 
number. Therefore the School for the Family was held one 
night a week for a period of six weeks during January and 
February. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The mechanics of the School are as follows: The speaker, 
an authority in his field, is given thirty minutes in which 
to present some general problem, with special emphasis 
upon its debatable issues. The assembly then divides into 
groups of a dozen-to eighteen members, with a discussion 
leader and a secretary, for a period of thirty-five minutes. 
Instructions are given to pursue any immediate problems 
of the members of this group, in the area presented by the 
speaker. If the experiences of some members within the 
group seem sufficient to answer the questions asked by 
others, nothing more needs to be done about it. On the 
other hand, certain members of the group, or the group 
as a whole, may not understand or may differ decidedly 
on points of view presented by the speaker. Then, too, 
there may be requests for further information needed to 
clear up certain local problems: 

In a preliminary training session, the leaders and assist- 
ants of each group are instructed to see that every mem- 
ber gets a chance to talk so that all points of view will be 
explored, Each group may formulate many questions or 
statements, It is asked to rate these questions in the order 
of their importance. Upon returning to the forum with the 
speaker, each group is given an opportunity in turn to ask 
its first-choice question. It is important to have a presiding 
chairman who can sense important issues and still avoid 
extensive digressions. If the chairman gets the questions 
asked promptly and prods the speaker on to other ques- 
tions, there may be time for a second round by each group. 
Some opportunity is given for immediately pertinent ques- 
tions or comments from the floor. The forum conductor 
must be alert to the interest of every person, keep one eye 
on the clock, and know when the essence of each question 
has been covered. A forty minute period seems all too short 
as members of the assembly listen with a feeling of ““That’s 
my question; I wonder what he will say?” 

“Helping Our Families Make the Most of Living” was the 
title of the announcement folder, and following is the list 
of topics for the six evening programs: 

“Keeping Mentally Well.” ’ Speaker, a psychiatrist. 

“Leisure Pursuits of the Family.” Speaker, a professor of 
education, bent on making democracy work. 

“Economic Problems of the Family.” Speaker, a profes- 
sor of economics, with a practical interest in the consumer. 

“The School and the Home.” Speaker, a professor of 
sociology, determined on having school and community 
understand each other. 
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Finding and 
meeting 
family needs 


An effective plan of adult education 


By J. P. SCHMIDT* 


“Family Counseling.” (How the family can work as a 
democracy.) Speaker, a professional family and youth 
counselor. 

“Building a Religious Faith.” Speaker, a minister inter- 
ested in a philosophy that works. 


A Seconp TERM 


On next to the last night of the series, group leaders were 
asked to get replies to a number of questions for guidance 
in setting up future schools. Following are the questions 
asked: 

1. Shall we continue the discussion-forum method? _ 

2. What topics do you suggest for next season? 

3. Shall we continue the supper? 

4. Division of time between speaker and discussion 
groups? 

5. Would you prefer two series of three mae each? 

6. Any other suggestions? 

To the first question the answer by all groups was “Yes.” 
As might be expected, all kinds of suggestions were made 
in answer to the second question. A good majority re- 
quested that the suppers be continued. There was a clear 
injunction to grant speakers not more than thirty minutes 
for the opening presentation. Speakers inexperienced in this 
method talk too long to permit time for both the small dis- 
cussion groups and the closing forum. The interpretation of 
the various proposals under number five was to plan for 
two shorter series for the following season; the first of 
these to be “A School of Politics,” to be held during the 
three weeks preceding an election. 

For this three-session fall term a variation of the method 
employed in the preceding session was used. At the dinner 
meeting there was placed before each person a sheet of 
true-false questions on the topic of discussion. A hostess 
and discussion leader presided at each table of eight per- 
sons. The group used the sheet of questions as a guide for 
table conversation, answering the questions as a group. At 
the conclusion of the dinner each of three persons was al- 
lowed from ten to fifteen minutes to present the problem 
as he saw it. Then came the forum, which in each case 
proved to be a very spirited event. 

The attendance varied from 145 to 200 persons per 
session. This technique in using the discussion method was 
well received. It gave opportunity for some group thinking 


* Supervisor of Farmers’ Institutes, Department of Agricultural 
Extension, Ohio State University. 
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on the issues before any presentation was made, thus creat- 
ing a lively readiness for the presentation. It provided a 
symposium of varied points of view in the presentation 
rather than just the one statement by an “expert.” It gave 
more time by using the table conversation on the topic. 


Questions About METHOD 


By this time you may well be asking such questions as 
“How do you get this thing started?” “Has anything come 
out of it?” “Can it be done elsewhere?” “Is it safe to talk 
about what really needs to be discussed?” 

Perhaps a most important comment in response to such 
questions is that people will be interested, and difficulties of 
starting will not be great, provided the live problems, yes 
even the hot issues, of the community are given first place 
on the program. Our communities are as much in need of 
an orderly exchange of experiences and opinions on the 
part of their citizens, and the collection of local data, as of 
the advice of the expert. This is the point at which we are 
only now beginning to make proper use of the expert. In 
other words, he is there to stimulate a full exploration of 
the problem and to give his opinions or facts in answer 
to questions precisely at the point where somebody is very 
anxious to place this answer alongsidé his own experience 
or opinion. First, we need mutal understanding of our 
problems that require group action. We then must have 
sharing of responsibility. We cannot save our community 
by just paying church pledges and going to church. 

An important point in this connection is to make sure 
that these small groups who are called upon to probe their 
local problems in light of the questions opened up by the 
expert, get as complete a cross section of citizen experience 
as possible. A good way to prevent cliques from dominating 
a discussion group is to form the groups arbitrarily by 
counting off as the members are seated or standing in the 

‘assembly. This even separates husband and wife. 

What a rich opportunity! Mix together the information, 
experience, opinions and speculations of the surgeon, 
attorney, housewife, teacher, clerk, salesman, official, par- 
ent, and student; form these considerations into judgment 
and inquiry and confound the expert or confirm yourself! 
Confidence in group support will lead to improved under- 
standing and action in the area of family problems. 

In planning for such a school, two very definite cautions 
should be sounded. The first is that of making quite clear 
to the speaker that it is not his business to deliver an ora- 
tion that will emotionally, rationally, and statistically con- 
vince his audience. Our educational philosophy is still too 
much that of wanting and giving the answers. The central 
purpose of such a school as this is to make clear to our 
people that in the long run they must and can find a way to 
give their own answers. 

The second caution must be made to those discussion 
leaders who will be inclined to talk too much themselves 
either “in order to make things clear” or “to get something 
done.” They need to be reminded that listening is not 
always learning, Adults like children learn best through 
their own efforts and activities. Religion itself, if vital, is a 
growing, creative, learning process. If it is to serve the 
family in a changing world, it must help its people to make 
their own choices intelligently. This is a first essential to 
growth and creative living. Religion will create its own 
valid doctrine on the basis of its ability to help people 
with living problems. 


September, 1941 


VALUES OF THE SCHOOL 


Such a school helps to get acquaintance and sympathetic 
understanding among the members of the congregation. 
Unless people have a feeling that their opinions about the 
problems are being understood and considered, there is not 
much chance for programs proposed by the minister or the 
Board to go a very long way into the lives of the families 
who make up the congregation. The supper held each night 
as the opening event was planned so that a hostess presided 
at each table. This gave an opportunity for neighborly talk. 
To close the supper period, a brief song service was fol- 
lowed by a short worshipful prayer. The effect of this pro- 
cedure is to unify the group. 

What definite results have come from the School? The 
School may not have been the sole cause, but it has con- 
tributed toward such outcomes as the following: 

The village of Grandview (part of First Community 
parish) has initiated a supervised recreation program. 

The largest and most popular night club of Columbus 
shut out liquor and brought in Paul Whiteman’s orchestra 
for the spring formal dance jointly sponsored by the high 
school sororities and fraternities that had been under fire. 

The Upper Arlington School has undertaken many of the 
recommendations made through the P.T.A. study, including 
a vocational guidance program-that makes use of the rich 
talent resources of the community. 

Work was found for seventy-nine families of the church, 
and families which threatened to break were held together. 

It is doubtful whether churches which rely largely on 
preaching can expect as much. : 


“Build Today for a Christian World” 


AT THE MEETING of the Christian 
Youth Council of North America, Estes 
Park, Colorado, June 23 to 28, 1941, 
Mildred G. Nicholls was elected to 
succeed J. Carrell Morris as president 
of the Christian Youth Council of 
North America. She has been active 
in the work of the Ohio Christian 
Youth Council and the Cuyahoga 
(Cleveland) Christian Youth Council, 
and is now the missionary chairman of 
the National Pilgrim Fellowship. 

The other officers are: vice-presidents—Thomas Hoshi- 
yama, California, Ralph Ritchie, West Virginia, Dorothy 
Witmer, Pennsylvania, and Frank D, Getty, Pennsylvania; 
secretary—Olivia Stokes, New York; financial secretary— 
John Mitchell, Michigan; and executive secretary—Ivan 
M. Gould, Chicago. 

For seven years the theme, “Christian Youth Building 
a New World,” has been the center of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. The Council redefined the program and 
adopted as a two-year emphasis the theme, “Build Today 
for a Christian World.” Under this theme are four major 
areas, namely, “Gird for the Task,” “Enlist Others,” “Heal 
the Wounds of the World,” and “Design for Tomorrow.” 

J. Carrell Morris presided at all the general sessions. 
Among the leaders were Prof. Carl Sumner Knopf, Dr. 
W. J. Faulkner, Dr. H. Y. McClusky, and Richard Baker. 
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E WERE HANGING the curtain for the Christmas 

pageant, fastening it to the wall with some stout 
wire brought by the Sunday school superintendent. His roll 
of wire was in constant demand. It not only hung the cur- 
tain, but it also braced the Christmas tree, supporting the 
decorations, and held the lights. The new school teacher, 
recently from the city, inspected a piece of the wire and 
admired its strength and flexibility, “That’s wonderful 
wire,” she Ces) “Does it cost very much?” 

“That wire doesn’t cost anything,” snorted the super- 
intendent. “That’s hay wire, and I couldn’t run my farm 
without it, or give a Christmas play, either.” 

The very word haywire has come to represent the cheap 
makeshift. Yet to people who must economize, the hay- 
wire makeshift often means salvation. It takes real ingenu- 
ity, if not positive genius, to get results with limited means. 
The smaller churches need such genius, for they are usu- 
ally wrestling with limited finances. Such churches often 
give up important activities because they seem too expen- 
sive. A country minister recently asked me how to interest 
a group of indifferent young people. I suggested a program 
of recreation and dramatics. 

“I know about recreation and dramatics,” he answered, 
“but my church is too poor to try them. Country churches 
can’t afford such a program.” My friend was mistaken. He 
had the idea that he needed a large and fully equipped gym- 
nasium, with a specially built stage, expensive lights and 
settings, and costly costumes. He did not realize that there 
were haywire makeshifts that would enable his church 
to develop a full program, particularly in the field of dra- 
matics. Such a program, in spite of limited equipment, can 
do just as good work in the field of Christian education 
as that done in the wealthiest church. 

Part of my friend’s trouble was that he didn’t under- 
stand the main reason for giving plays. He thought that a 
play was given to impress an audience, to let the young 
people “show off” their skill and ability. That is the last 
reason for giving a play. The audience is only a minor 
feature in modern religious dramatics. It is the players who 
count, and the play is given because of the powerful way 
in which it trains and educates the actors, Plays are worth 
giving because they are deep and inspiring teachers of 
youth. 


Tue pramaric art need not be too difficult. It is really 
natural, if not instinctive. A group of children playing to- 
gether will prove that; they continually act out little 
dramas. It is quite true that finished or professional play- 
producing is one of the most intricate, difficult, and com- 
plicated of all arts. There are unlimited books in this field 
and the direction of plays can be a life-time study. The 
ordinary minister or Sunday school superintendent cannot 
hope to master this professional art, nor can this hasty little 
sketch even hint at direction technique. 

Even when a trained director is not available, the church 
can still have its program of dramatics. Simple acting is 
natural and spontaneous. The director and the cast must 
live the play in imagination, feeling and experiencing the 
story in their minds and hearts. If the actor can only live 
the part, his acting will be logical and sincere. 


Ir 1s the physical and mechanical problem that discourages 
many churches. How can we give a play without a stage, 
or curtains, or settings, or lights, or costumes? It isn’t easy 
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Any church can do it 


Haywire 
dramatics 


By IVAN WELTY* 


to give a reverent Easter play in the church basement, with 
furnace pipes sprawling everywhere. Here is where the 
haywire ingenuity comes in. 

If the play is to be given at night—and most impressive 
work can be done at night—the quickest and least ex- 
pensive road to effective dramatics is through the use of 
proper lighting. The right lights will cover a multitude 
of sins and create a host of illusions. In the first place, 
controlled lighting will build the stage. If the lights are 
focused on the actors alone, everything else is lost in dark- 
ness. Eyes naturally follow the light, and they miss the 
furnace pipes in the shadow. The audience, too, disappears 
in the darkness and for the moment there is nothing in all 
the universe except the action going on under the spot of 
light. People do not notice that the Jones baby is reaching 
for the feather in Mrs. Smith’s hat. They only know that 
Mary Magdalene, in the dim light of early morning, is 
walking in the garden. 

More than this, if the lights are colored they can trans- 
form a lot of cheap makeshifts into wealthy magnificence. 
Under the right color cheapest sateen suddenly becomes a 
gorgeous silk, faded drapes becomes costly velvet, and 
rough burlap takes expensive substance. Color has a magic 
ability to create atmosphere, and the right tint moves the 
moods and emotions of an audience. Such lighting can cost 
a fortune ready-made, but with a little haywire ingenuity 
any man handy with tools can make the needed equipment. 
The auto graveyard and the ten cent store furnish the ma- 
terials. Footlights can be made out of two boards nailed in 
a V shape, fitted with light sockets and painted with alumi- 
num paint. Dishpans make simple floodlights. 

Colored lights, that can be focused and controlled, need 
slightly different equipment. Shiny reflectors are taken from 
old auto headlights. The auto graveyards often will give 
these away. A hole about an inch and a half is cut in the 
back. Tinsmiths have punches that will cut the openings 
quickly. The dime stores have light sockets that fit these 
openings. The reflectors are then fastened to wooden 
stands. Sometimes the stand is hinged on a winged nut 
so that it can; be tilted to any angle. The entire stand 
is easily turned from left to right. These little floodlights 
will hold only thirty- or fifty-watt bulbs, but because of 
the focusing power of the reflectors they are capable of 
performing some very clever tricks, 

Stronger floodlights are made out of the egg-shaped outer 
shell of headlights. These are prepared like the smaller 
reflectors, except that they must be painted inside with 
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aluminum paint, These will carry a bulb up to a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty watts. For larger stages special flood- 
lights can be made by surrounding two boards with a sheet 
of tin, making a box with one side open and the back curved 
somewhat egg-shaped for better focusing. Such a box will 
carry a five hundred watt bulb. Aluminum paint increases 
the light and softens its glare. 

The great advantage of these lights over the ordinary 
footlights or dishpans is that they can be directed to par- 
ticular spots. They also take more readily to dimming and 
color. Tinted bulbs are sometimes used, but it is better to 
get colored gelatin. Colored cellophane will serve satisfac- 
torily. A part of the sheet is fastened to the open side of 
the floodlight. A favorite arrangement is to set the two 
strongest floodlights one on each side of the stage. One is 
a strong green, the other a rich red. The two colors combine 
in a mellow white light, but every shadow has a fascinating 
reddish or greenish tinge. Amber cellophane is very use- 
ful, and of course some plain white light is essential. A set 
of two stronger floodlights, with two of the little reflectors, 
will permit quite a variety of effects. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to try out the light in advance on the different cos- 
tumes. Colored lights play queer tricks on different mate- 
rials, and only practical tests will do. 

One of the greatest advantages of these auto floodlights 
is the ease with which they are dimmed and brightened. 
It is only necessary to pass a sheet of cardboard slowly over 
the opening. Usually the reflector diffuses the shadow, but 
if the edge of the cardboard is cut into one inch saw-teeth 
there will not be the slightest trace of a shadow line. 
The light simply dims and brightens. The cardboard can 
be hooked at the top to stay in place on the reflector, The 
smaller reflectors have an added advantage. If the dimmer 
card is raised only half an inch or so, the reflector sends 
out a pale spot of light hardly more than a glow. I like 
to take such a spot of amber light and direct it to a single 
face. With a stage that is dark with heavy green light, the 
effect is almost supernatural. 


Scenery can be a great deal of trouble, but unless the 
church has people of unusual artistic ability, it is better 
to do without. Poor work is worse than none. Simple 
draperies, or even sheets, will furnish a better background 
for the play. The local color and atmosphere can be created 
by the costumes and properties. The stage furnishings 
should be as few and as simple as possible, selecting ob- 
jects that give a clue to the place and time. A few pieces 
that are carefully chosen because they have significant 
meaning are worth far more than a clutter of things to 
distract the eyes. A fisherman’s net would suggest the home 
of Simon Peter, an ornate vase and fancy scarf would 
indicate a palace room, while a wooden bowl and simple 
utensils would show a poor kitchen, and so on. 

Costumes can be made with a little more of that hay- 
wire ingenuity. Ordinarily each character in a play or 
pageant must furnish his own costume, and after the pro- 
gram is over it is made into some other garment or trans- 
formed into a rug or crazy-quilt. Then when the next enter- 
tainment is given the people of the church will please 
furnish more costumes, and so on until the weary parents 
finally rebel. It is much better for the church or the Sunday 
school to buy the cloth needed and then invite the ladies to 
have a sewing bee. By adding a few more pieces every year, 
the church soon owns a worthy collection. 
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The great advantage of this system is that the same cos- 
tumes can be used over and over again. It is really a large 
economy in the long run. A simple foundation garment can 
be made in the lines of an oriental robe, with long sleeves. 
A different girdle, shawl, or head piece will make it a 
different costume at each appearance. Old shawls, draper- 
ies, inexpensive jewelry, even odd bits of colored cloth 
should be saved with the costumes. There is one serious 
disadvantage to this plan. When once a church has a good 
collection, every other church within thirty miles is apt 
to come a-borrowing. Perhaps it’s part of our Christian 
service to the community. 


T wens is no short-cut for the selection of plays. It is just 
hard work, Publishing houses send out descriptive cata- 
logues; often religious magazines include dramas for spe- 
cial days, and there are books of collected plays in the 
libraries. A committee can be selected to pick out the next 
production, and they can do the reading and hunting. 
After the play is selected, then it should be read and parts 
assigned, Don’t be stingy with rehearsals. It takes work to 
produce a play, but it is the most interesting work in all 
the world. The busiest man in town, who scarcely has time 
to eat, will become so interested in drama that he will give 
endless time to its preparation’ ahd production. In giving 
serious plays it is a great help to rehearse in costume with 
some of the settings and lights. It makes it easier to live 
the part. ; 

Don’t think that young people are the only right age for 
dramatics. In some ways they are the most difficult group. 
Children enjoy giving them as much as anyone. Most of 
their work should be for their own pleasure and training, 
and not for public display. Yet it is surprising what re- 
markably good work some of the little ones can do with 
a little preparation. Often older folks do the best dra- 
matic work of all. That dignified, white-haired merchant 
may be the drollest comedian in town. The quiet little 
mouse-like housewife turns out to be a tragic heroine of 
amazing depths and power. One of the most fascinating 
results of a dramatic program is the discovery and develop- 
ment of unsuspected talents and abilities. 


Pays have commonly been given for the entertainment 
of the crowd, the pleasure of the actors, or to raise money 
for some worthy cause. These all have value, but religious 
dramatics has a more important purpose. A definitely 
religious play is a powerful teaching force, a source of 
deep inspiration. I have seen rugged men weeping at the 
close of such a religious production. One layman frankly 
told his minister that he got more good out of one of these 
plays than out of a dozen sermons—and the minister was 
a good preacher, 

So every church can have its dramatics, no matter what 
the handicaps of money or room. It is work worth doing. 
The actors who live the characters of a noble Bible play 
may have a genuine religious experience. They cannot help 
but learn much as they study their parts, prepare the cos- 
tumes and setting, and work out the interpretation of the 
play’s lesson. Whatever the play, they become a part of a 
wholesome and happy fellowship. I know of nothing else 
that unites people together in a friendly group the way a 
play does. Religious dramatics can be an important part 
of the teaching and preaching of a church 
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Wisdom and vision 


For Ministers, Teachers, and Worship Committees 


How to Usrt THESE SOURCES 


1. Ask where each selection would fit some 
work you are to do. : 

2. Clip and file them topically, if such is 
your system. (Subscribe for a second 
copy if you keep a file of the Journal.) 

3. Circulate them among your teachers if 
you are a superintendent and they do 
not have copies of their own. 

4. Use this material in your worship service 
sermon, address or lesson. 

5. Write for permission to copyright owners 
before printing in your church bulletin 
or elsewhere. 


To a Teacher 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


You, who give yourself so earnestly 

Sabbath after Sabbath without pay 

In either gold or silver of the Realm, 

Remember this: there is a chance to- 
day 

That in your giving you may give un- 
priced 

~ To some heart, a new vision of the 


Christ. 


Remember that the careful words you 
speak 
May cling 

through; 
That a quick gesture to accent a truth 
May make an imprint on some mind, 
of you; 
That if there is a new thought you can 
bring 
It may unseal some hitherto dry 
spring. 


in memory a_ lifetime 


And if you please the Master at your 
task— 


There is no greater thing the heart can 
ask! 


A Prayer for Faithfulness 
to Daily Tasks 


“Our FATHER, help us, as we take 
our place in this our day, to keep un- 
broken the line of faithful spirits. May 
we be worthy of our inheritance, 
dauntless in spirit, brave to seek the 
truth, persistent through discourage- 
ment. Send us forth to build and to 
dare with the strength of gentleness 
and the fire of indignation; with a 
faith that trusts where we cannot see. 
May we face difficulties with a gay and 
serene courage, not counting the cost, 
not asking for reward, confident that 
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even when we see thee not, thou art 
the Great Companion of our souls. 
Amen.” 

(Source unknown) 


Thy Kingdom Come 
By Myrtle Williamson 
Thy kingdom come, O Lord! 


Awaken our minds and open wide our 
hearts to thee. 

Teach us the meaning of “Thy King- 
dom”; help us see 

The means by which it shall come 
down to earth. 
Here, in the fastness of our minds, give 
birth ; 
To wisdom wise enough to see thy 
plan, 

To dreams that dare encompass every 
man, 

To power strong enough and brave 
enough to free 

Our souls from self and make us fit 
to be 


Thy instruments. Thy kingdom come, 
O Lord! 


The Teachers 


WE WILL HOLD in grateful memory 
the mighty host of the teachers of the 
world— 

Those who in distant days and in 
darkened circumstances loved the 
emerging truth of God as a pearl of 
great price and preserved it for others 
at the cost of home, of honor, and of 
life— 

These are the benefactors of our 
minds and hearts and for them we are 
glad. 

Those who have loved to nourish 
the growing mind of a little child, to 
learn and to obey reverently its laws, 
to rejoice in its expanding powers, to 
trust unto it the unlearned wisdom of 
tomorrow— : 

These have blessed the world—and 
us—and all who are to come after us, 

Those who today in all the earth 
hold aloft the torch of wisdom and 
learning through the holy ministry of 
teaching, in schools and colleges, by 
the fireside, amid the sacred symbols 
of the church— 

To these our minds go out in quiet 
communion of heart and purpose. 
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The Work of Teaching 


WE WILL JOIN in self-dedication to 
the unfinished work of teaching in the 
world. 

To the ennoblement of the life and 
work of our schools to the ends that 
our civilization preserve its holy heri- 
tage of freedom and its sacred love of 
truth— 

We pledge our thought, and labor, 
and prayer. 4 

To the cleansing of our religion of 
the things that make it divisive, thus 
redeeming it to its noble function of 
being a support to the life of all man- 
kind— 

We commit our lives in clarity of 
purpose and holiness of intention. 

To enlarging insight into the deep 
unities that bind religion and educa- 
tion to each other— 

We hereby place our hearts in fealty 
and our lives in trust. 

To the resolute quest of the ways by 
which these unities can be expressed 
through the joined efforts of school 
and church and home— 

We dedicate ourselves in the name 
of him who said, “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 
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Eternal life 


A play in one act 


By FRED EASTMAN* 


The Characters 


STEPHEN HALE, 62, a high school teacher of 
biology. 

Mary Hate Bowman, 40, his daughter, a 
widow. i 

EstHER Hate, 34, another daughter. 

Peccy Hate Bowman, 20, daughter of Mary. 

Atec MAcponatp, 24, a wounded flyer of 
the R.A.F. 

Danny Hate Bowman, 12, Mary’s son. 


Setting 


The scene is a family air-raid shelter about 
twelve feet long and eight feet wide, some- 
where in England. Three benches—one along 
each visible wall—constitute the only furni-. 
ture. The light comes from two candles, one 
at extreme Lower Right, the other at ex- 
treme Lower Left, on upright packing boxes. 
(These candles must be shielded on the 
audience side to prevent. glare. Each is sup- 
plemented by a_baby-spot offstage, so that 
the total lighting, although not bright, is 
sufficient to illumine all the faces.) Beside 
the candle, Lower Right, stands a pitcher 
and a tumbler, the former containing less 
than half a glass of water. Beside the candle, 
Lower Left, is a Bible. 

On the bench, Right, sit Peccy and A.Ec, 
asleep and leaning against each other, a 
small blanket around their shoulders. Auxc’s 
head is bandaged and his left sleeve, empty, 
is tucked in the pocket of his coat. On the 
bench at the rear sit ESTHER, PROFESSOR 
Hare, and Mary. EstHer stares fixedly as 
if in horror at some fearful object in front 
of her. Hatz drowses, his head upon his 
chest. Mary’s anxious face is bent over that 
of her son, DANNY, a lad of twelve, who lies 
ill under a blanket on the bench, Left. All 
look worn and weary. For a few seconds 
there is neither sound nor movement. Then 
Danny stirs and raises his head. 


Danny: Mumsie. 

Mary: Yes, darling. 

Danny: A drink of water, please. 

Mary: Yes. (She crosses to the pitcher, 
Lower Right, and pours a little into the 
tumbler. Apparently the pitcher is nearly 
empty. She helps Danny to a half-upright 
position and he drinks eagerly) 

Danny: More. 

Mary: There’s only enough for one more 
drink, dear. Hadn’t we better save it? 

Danny: I suppose so. (He lies back) 

Atrc: (Rousing, sleepily) What time is it? 

Mary: It must be nearly morning. 

Estuer: (Zensely) The third day! 

Aurec: Have you heard anything? 

Mary: I thought I heard an all-clear about 
an hour ago. 
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EstHer: It wasn’t all-clear for us. It never 
will be. We’re trapped. 

Mary: Please! Sh-h! (Gestures that DANNY 
is not to be frightened) 

Danny: My throat hurts. 

Mary: I know, dear. 

Danny: And my feet are cold. 

Atec: (Removing blanket from his shoulders 
and Prccy’s) Here; take this. 

Mary: (Reluctantly accepting it) But, Alec, 
you and Peggy need it. 

Avec: No, we don’t. I can keep her warm. 
(Puts his right arm about Prccy and 
draws her closer to him, while Mary 
spreads the blanket over DANNyY’s feet) 

Danny: When can I go to my own bed, Mum- 
sie? 

Mary: (Gently) 
Danny? 

Danny: No. (Then anguished as he recol- 
lects) Yes, I do. They burned our house, 
didn’t they? Oh, Mumsie! (Sobs) 

Mary: (Comfortingly) We'll get another 
house—somewhere. (But she doesn’t feel 
so sure herself) Then you shall have a 
nice new bed. 

Danny: When? 

Mary: When the war is over, dear. 

Danny: But I want the war to end now, 
Munmsie. I’m sick. 

Mary: (Fervently) God knows we all want 
it to end now. But we must carry on. 
EstHer: (Her fear making her voice strained 
and harsh) What’s the good of lying to 
the boy? He might as well know. The 

war’s over for us now. 

Mary: Sh-h! Esther, don’t! 

EsTHER: Don’t shush me! I can’t stand it. 
(She rises, thrusting her arms upward 
as if against an evil Fate descending upon 
them) We're never going to get out of 
this shelter, We’re buried under a whole 
building that’s fallen on top of us. Our 
food is gone. In another day we'll all be 
dead. That’s the truth and we all know it! 
(Danny bursts into a paroxysm of sobbing. 

Mary tries to soothe him. Har, awakened, 

rises, takes in the situation, and puts a 

steadying hand on EsTHER’s shoulder) 

Hate: Come, Esther; sit down. (He speaks 
with authority and Esther sits) 

Peccy: (Awake and startled) What’s the 
matter? 

Atrc: You'd better go back to sleep, Peggy 
darlin’. 

EstHer: That’s right! Sleep yourself out of 


Don’t you remember, 
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existence if you can. It will be the easiest 
way to die. 

Hate: (Sternly, but not unkindly) Control 
yourself, Esther. There’s no help in such 
outbursts. 

EstHer: (Still rigid) There’s no help in 
anything! 

Peccy: We can still hope, can’t we? (To 
ALEC trustingly) Can’t we, Alec? 

Aurec: Of course. Don’t get excited. Alec’s 
right here and he’s still got one good 
shoulder for you to rest on. 

Precey: (Putting her head on it) Then I’m 
not worrying—much. 

Danny: (Fearfully) Is it true, Mumsie? Are 
we all going to die here? 

Mary: (Firmly) Danny dear, I don’t think 
so. But we must be brave. If Daddy were 
here he’d want his little son to have cour- 
age, wouldn’t he? 

Danny: I'll try, Mumsie. 

Hate: That’s the boy! Spoken like a man! 
Meanwhile, let’s try to think of something 
that will drive Old Man Gloom out of our 
minds, 

(Mary nods grateful approval to HALE) 

EstHer: For example? 

Arc: How about the breakfast we are going 
to eat when we get out? What will you 
order for yours, Danny? 

Danny: But I’m not hungry. And my throat 
hurts too much. 

Peccy: Think of the motion picture you 
most want to see. 

Danny: But the theater got bombed. 

EstHER: The boy is a realist. 

Hate: I have it! If we can’t feed on break- 
fast, we can feed on memory. Let’s each 
one of us think of our happiest memory. 

Mary: Good! Father, you start it. 

Hate: (Trying to be as cheerful as he can) 
Well, I think my happiest memory is of 
the day I first brought a high school class 
in biology to understand something I had 
been trying to lead them to see all the 
term. 

Atec: What was that, Mr. Hale? 

Hate: It was the idea that all life is inter- 
dependent—that man depends on his fel- 
low man; that mankind as a whole depends 
upon animals; that animals depend upon 
plant life. 

EstHer: Well, what of it? 

Hae: Those youngsters had come into that 
class just like little savages—scrapping 
with each other, torturing cats, robbing 
birds’ nests, and doing all the other mis- 
chief that thoughtless kids can invent. But 
one day toward the end of the term a boy 
burst out with this: “If we all depend on 
each other, what do we fight each other 
for?” The very next week the high school 
cooperative society was started, and those 
students were its charter members. 

Arc: J remember that! Seems a century 
ago. You came over and shook my hand 
and said, “Alec, you discovered something 
as important as Columbus discovered in 
1492.” 

Peccy: Then one day you discovered me. 
That’s my happiest memory. 

Atec: (Lifting her face and pinching her 
cheek) And I laid claim to you by right 
of discovery. Filing that claim is my hap- 
piest memory at this moment. 

Peccy: Even happier than the day you won 
your commission as an air pilot? 

Aurec: Yes. That was my second best day. 
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Estuer: Of all the places for a lovers’ tryst! 
You're both blind and crazy—but if you're 
happy that way, bless you! “Whom the 
gods would destroy— 

Peccy: Forget the destruction, Aunt Esther. 
What are you going to throw into this 
breakfast memory pot? 

Estuer: (Relaxing her tension for the mo- 
ment) It was when I got my dress shop 
out of the red. When I was a girl I saw 
so much of the genteel poverty of, my 
saintly parents I resolved that I would be 
one member of the Hale family who would 
make money. | would have all around me 
the dresses I could never afford to have as 
a child. It was a long pull—ihree years in 
the red—but when I made the grade I 
was just about the happiest woman in 
town. (Lapsing quickly back to the pres- 
ent) And now he’s blasted it to smither- 
eens! (She looks upward with a face filled 
with bitterness) 
ate: (Quickly) How about you, Danny? 

Danny: I got a happiest memory, too. It 
was when I first swam alone without any- 
body to help me. 

Mary: What a day that was! I was so 
ened for you. And so proud! 
Danny: Was that your happiest memory, too, 

Mumsie? 

Mary: No: I think I was most happy the 
day my first child —Peggy—was born. Your 
father came and kissed me; then he looked 
down at Peggy and said, “Why, she’s as 
wrinkled as a prune!” I was so happy I 
didn’t even resent that slur on our off- 

- spring. 

Pececy: But I did. I burst out crying, didn’t 

I? 


so fright- 


(Fainily the “alert” sounds in the dis- 
tance) 
Estuer: There! Hear that? It’s another 


attack. This little breakfast of old memo- 
ries is all very well. But let’s come down 
to earth. 

Danny: (Fearful again) Are more bombs 
coming, Mumsie? Will they hit us? 

Mary: (Halj-pleading to EstHER) Aren't 
we better off not to come to earth just 
now? 

Estuer: (Growing tense again) I don't 
believe in living in a fool’s paradise. We've 
got to face reality. 

Many: Is fear the only reality? 

Peccy: It was like a game. It kept us from 
woltying— 

EstHer: A namby-pamby game. I'll give you 
a real one. We used to play it at the shop 
during the first days of the Blitz 

Atec: All right, let’s have it. A game’s a 
game. 

Ester: Take the alphabet one letter at a 
time. You, Alec, take “A.” Think of some 
word that begins with “A” and describes 
the Dictator and why you hate him. You. 
Peggy, take “B” and do the same. And 
so on around. 

Aec: I get it—the good old morning hate. 
Let’s go. “A” is for asinine. He’s an ass 
if he thinks he can scare us by these sense- 
less air raids on our homes. I don’t like 
jackasses. 

Peccy: “B” is for bore. He bores me with 
his raving talk. And I hate to be bored. 
(Avec and Peccy play this game light- 

heartedly, almost flippantly; Hate and Mary 

more seriously; ESTHER with a passion near 
to hysteria—a passion which communicates 
itself to the super-sensitive DANNY) 
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EstHeR: You can do better than those, 
Danny, can’t you? You and I take this 
fellow pretty seriously. Let’s show "em how 
to hate. 

Danny: “C” is for crazy. And it’s for crimi- 
nal. I don’t know which is the worst. 

EstHer: Put them together and you'll have 
it. 

Danny: 

ESTHER: 


Crazy criminal—that’s it! 

And why do you hate him? 

Danny: Because he killed my daddy. 

EstHer: You're next, Mary. (Mary shakes 
her head; she has no liking for such a 
game) Why not? Haven't you reason 
enough to hate him? 

Peccy: (Trying to be gay about it) Come 
on, Mother. It’s just a pastime. 

Mary: No. I can’t see it. But the rest of 
you go ahead if you find fun in it. 

Hate: I'll take “D.” It’s for devilish. I hate 
him for the devilish way he’s destroyed 


human happiness. For all peoples, but es- — 


pecially for the Jews with his biological 
blasphemy about racism. 

Estuer: And “E” is for—I can’t think of any 
word but evil. He’s the incarnation of evil. 
I hate him for the damnable destruction 
he’s made. Not only of my business, but 
everybody else’s. 

Atec: (Cheerfully) “F” is for fathead. And 
I hate fatheads. 

EstHer: Just how is he a fathead? 

Atec: He thinks he can build a new order 
out of people who hate him. 

Hate: You're right! Go to the head of the 
class again, boy. He can’t make any new 
order out of us. 

Prcey: (Lightly) “G” is for gargoyle. Isn’t 
that the name of those grotesque gutter 
spouts on the outside of old churches? 

EstHer: You mean he looks like one? 

Peccy: No. He acts like one—his mouth al- 
ways open and his ears laid back. 

Estuer: But haven’t you—and Alec—a bet- 
ter reason for hating him? 

Peccy: Sure. If you want heavier reasons, 
we've got *°em. Alec, remember the draw- 
ing we made of the house we were going 
to build? 

Atec: (Pulling from the right pocket of his 
coat the blue print of a house plan) Here 
it is. 

Pecey: The evenings we spent over this! 
And you've carried it in your pocket even 
when you were fighting in the clouds? 

Avec: Sure. That is what I was fighting for. 
But now (sighs) it’s in eclipse. 

Mary: Eclipses pass. 

Atec: (Trying to cheer up) Of course they 
do. 

Estuer: Not this one. Mary, you’ve got to 
choose whether to face facts or to run 
away from them. 

Mary: You have to make the same choice, 
Esther. The question is: Which facts— 
the seen or the unseen? 

EstHer: I only know what I see and hear. 

Danny: “H” is for homeless. He’s made us 
homeless. (Jn shrill crescendo as he tries 
to sit up) And I hate him for it! 

Mary: Quiet, Danny. Lie down, dear. It’s not 
good for you to get so excited. (Rising, 
she gently pushes DANNY back to a reclin- 
ing position) 

Estuer: You've got the right idea, Danny. 
If we had all started hating him soon 
enough we wouldn’t be in this hole. Your 
turn, Mary. 


Mary: (Over her shoulder as she tucks 
Danny in) Count me out, please. 

EstHEeR: Go on, then, Father. 

Hate: “I” is for idolator. He makes an idol 
of his own ego and his own country. And 
he makes this world a hell on earth for 
everyone else. (He shakes his fist up- 
ward as if at a demon above him) 

Estuer: “J” is for Judas. He’s betrayed the 
innocent. (Intensely) And we are his vic- 
tims. I could tear his heart out! 

Danny: Mumsie, my head is so hot! | 
Mary: Mother will fan it for you, dear. 
(Starts fanning with her handkerchief) 
Hate: How about a cold compress for him? 
Mary: There’s only a tablespoonful of water 

left. We'd better save it if we can. 

Estuer: (Her nerves growing more taut) 
We've got to keep going. Get on with the 
game. Faster! 

Atec: (His light-heartedness going) “K” is 
for killer. He’s killed our hope. 

Mary: Oh, no, Alec! : 
(Distant anti-aircraft guns are heard. 

Quick, apprehensive glances are exchanged) 

Peccy: (Near to breaking) “L” is for— 
oh, I can’t play any more. (Weeps) 

Danny: I know what “L” is for. It’s for 
liar. He tells lies, doesn’t he, Grandpa? 

Hate: You're right, Danny. There never was 
such a liar. 

EsTHER: Mary? 

Mary: (Firmly) No. Ill not play. There’s 
something wrong about it. 

EsTHER: What’s wrong? Isn’t everything 
we've said true? 

Mary: Yes, it’s true enough—but still I 
know it’s wrong. 

EstHer: You're just squeamish, that’s all. 
Father. 

Hate: (Thoughtfully) Tm inclined to believe 
Mary is right.” 

EsTHeR: Are you going coft, too? 

Hae: Perhaps I am. Or maybe it isn’t a 
matter of softness. 

EstHEeR: Make up your mind. We have to 
choose between being soft or hard. It’s our 
softness that he likes. _ 

Avec: I'll take “M.” Its stands for mutilator. 
He’s mutilated me—and all my dreams. 
(Looks at his empty sleeve) What can a 
one-armed man do? What right’s he got 
to marry? 

EstHer: And “N” is for neurotic—noisome— 
noxious. He’s all of them. (Wildly) And 
he’s making the whole world after his own 
image—crazy, foul, poisonous. I’m growing 
like him—I know it! 

Preccy: Oh, Aunt Esther! 

EstHer: (Rising, her whole figure strained, 
her voice growing shrill) It’s true! And 
now he’s driven us into this hole in the 
ground. It will be our tomb. We'll never 
get out! Never! Never! (Her voice breaks 
in an hysterical scream) 

Danny: (Sitting up, his face contorted in 
childish terror) Mumsie! Grandpa! Don’t 
let him get me! Please don’t let him get 
me! (Jn a panic he leaps from the bench, 
waving his arms convulsively) 

(All are on their feet, excited, fearful. 
Atec and Peccy struggle to subdue EsTHER, 
forcing her down Right, in front of the bench 
there. HALE seizes Danny, holds him firmly, 
and carries him back to the bench, Center, 
where he sits with the boy in his arms, and 
tries to quiet him. Mary tucks the blankets 
about Danny's shoulders and feet, brings 
the water pitcher, hurriedly pours out the 
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“That will be enough of this game! Would you kill the boy?” 


remaining water upon her handkerchief and 

puts it as a compress upon his head) 

Hate: There, there, Danny! No one is going 
to get you. Not while Grandpa is here. 
(Mary stands in front of bench, Left, her 

back straight, her head high, as she takes 

command) 

Mary: That will be enough of this game! 
Would you kill the boy? 

EstHer: (Still standing, her arms held by 
Prccy and Atec. She is calmer, but rigid) 
We're all killed, aren’t we? Isn’t it only a 
matter of hours? 

Mary: (With all her force) No! There’s 
something in me—in all of us—that no 
dictator can ever kill. Not all the dictators 
in the world, Only hatred—our own hatred 
—can kill our souls. That’s what’s wrong 
with this game; it is a game of hate. It 
is killing something that all the dictator’s 
deyiltry could not destroy. 

Hae: Mary’s right. I should have known 
better. Only hatred can kill the human 
spirit. 

EstHer: I believed that once. But what is 
there left to us but hate? 

Mary: Everything! There’s faith—and hope 
—and love. What more do we need? 

EstHER: You can’t eat faith, hope, and love. 
Nor run a business on them. 

Mary: We don’t need to eat. Nor run a 
business. 

EsTHER: We don’t need—what are you say- 
ing? 

Mary: I’m saying there’s something more im- 
portant than food and business. A person 
can have plenty of food and still act like 
a scared rabbit as you are doing, Esther. 
You can have a profitable business and 
still not know when your soul’s in the red. 

EstHer: You're preaching. 

Mary: Maybe I am. But these dark hours 
have taught me this: More than food and 
drink—or the money to buy them—we 
need to keep our courage and the dignity 
of our souls. When they are gone we are 
lost—but not till then. 

Danny: Mumsie! Sing to me, Mumsie. 
Please! Sing to me. 

Mary: Oh God! What can I sing now? 
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Danny: Please, Mumsie. Then I won’t be 
so afraid. 

Mary: Yes, dear. Mother will sing. Will you 
all help me? 

(They sit, Mary on bench, Left, taking 
DANNY in her arms: ESTHER and ALEC on 
bench, Right; Preccy beside HALE, center.) 
Mary: (Leading, the rest joining in) 

“O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee tonight.” 

(As they sing the mood changes from 
excited fear to quiet self-control. But as the 
hymn ends Danny’s little body goes sud- 
denly limp) 

Hae: How is he? 

Mary: He’s—he’s unconscious! What can I 
do? 

EstHER: (In horror) Have I done this? 

Mary: There is still hope. 

Pecey: If only we had an ice pack! 

Atec: In the flying corps we try to sweat a 
fever down. 

Hate: That’s it! Will you let me have such 
clothing as you can? 

(He peels off his own coat, collects sweat- 
ers from EsTHER and Pecey, and piles them 
upon DANNY) 

Mary: Thanks. There is one thing more. I 
don’t know how. But I must. 

Hate: What is it, Mary? 

Mary: Pray with me. (Bowing her head) 
Dear God—this little boy, my only son— 
have mercy upon him. I love him so. Spare 
him—that he may live to be a good man, 
and to help thee build a better world. Oh, 
God, please! (She can go no further) 

Estuer: And forgive me—a fool. 

Peccy: And me. ‘ 

Avec: And me. 

Hate: And me—for I’m the oldest and 
should have been the wisest, but I failed 
you and Mary—and Danny. I’m sorry. 
Amen, 

(They sit quietly a few moments. Then 


HALE rises, takes the Bible from the candle- 

stand, Lower Left, and returns with it to 

his bench, ESTHER is sobbing: Peccy buries 
her face on Hate’s shoulder) 

Hate: What Mary said about courage and 
dignity is true. We all know it. And now I 
think we had better prepare ourselves. 

Pecey: (Lifting her face fearfully) You 
mean for— 

Hate: No, not for death. For life—eternal 
life. 

Avec: But I thought eternal life comes only 
after—after this one. 

Hate: It’s the kind of life that never dies— 
that nothing can kill. 

Peccy: Like Mother’s? 

Hate: Yes, like Mary’s. A life of faith and 
affection and courage. We don’t have to 
die to have it. In fact, if we don’t achieve 
it before we die, I’m not sure that we 
ever will. 

EstuHer: (Drying her eyes) Father, please 
don’t ask me to accept a lot of religion 
I threw over long ago. 

Hate: I’m not asking you to accept any- 
thing. 

EstHerR: Then what are you driving at? 

Hate: Do you remember how your mother, 
when you and Mary were children insisted 
that we have Bible reading together? 

EsTHER: Yes, she made us learn certain pas- 
sages. 

Hate: They were the great promises. She 
marked them in this old Bible. I think it 
might help Mary—and me—and possibly 
some of you, to read them just as our 
forefathers did when,they were in the 
valley of the shadow. 

Atec: The light is better over here, Mr. 
Hale. Won’t you take this place? 

Hate: Thanks. (They exchange seats) Now 
I'll read a few while we wait. No one 
needs to join in who doesn’t want to. 
(He leafs through the pages) 

Mary: Father, will you begin with the one 
in the 23rd Psalm? 

Hate: Yes, here it is. Won’t you—if you 
care to—repeat the last lines, just as we 
used to do? (Reading) “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
WET. aor 

Mary and Peccy: “I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me... .” 

Hae: (Reading from Isaiah 40) “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” 

Mary, Preccy, and ‘Atec: “They shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 

Avec: That was one I learned by heart as 
a boy. 

Hate: (Reading from Isaiah 61) “He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; ... to comfort all that mourn 

. to give them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

Mary, Peccy, and Avec: “To comfort all 
that mourn ... to give them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
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THEME FOR OcToseR: Living at Our Best 


There is a need in this age of materialism 
and self-indulgence for an emphasis on prac- 
tical religion—living righteously. We hear it 
said that honesty, integrity, keeping one’s 
word, are lost virtues. The words “finders, 
keepers” are commonly used by the chil- 
dren in our homes, schools and playgrounds. 
Have we as teachers of religion been remiss 
at times in placing the teachings of Jesus in 
the realm of the idealistic instead of mak- 
ing the application to everyday life? 

We want our children to be truthful, hon- 
est in thought and deed, and to have a keen 
sense of property rights—to respect other 
people’s things. We want them to realize 
that all we have is given us by our Father, 
and when we give we are. giving that which 
has been entrusted to us. In short, to live at 
our best is to live as Jesus taught us to live. 

The principal source books for hymns and 
stories used in the October services, and in 
the year’s services, with publishers and 
~ prices, are as follows: 

Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, 

Boston, Mass. $1.25 
Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian 

Board of Education, Philadelphia. $1.25 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing, The 

Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.00 
The Story Shop, by Mary C. Odell, Judson 

Press, Philadelphia. $1.50 


Motion Picture 

Our Children’s Money. 2 reels, 16 mm. 
Silent. Rental $3.00. How one family solved 
the problem of family finances and sharing 
of tasks around the home. Available from: 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York; Ideal Pictures, 28 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago; Religious Film Cooperative, Emory 
University, Georgia. 


October 5 


THEME: Being True 

Activity: A new group from the beginners 
department may come to the primary room 
this first Sunday in October. To guard 
against confusion, plans should be care- 
fully made in advance for welcoming and 
meeting these newcomers. A friendly group 
of primary children may meet them, help 
them hang up their wraps and show them 
interesting features of the primary room. 

Quiet Music: “The Church” 

Scripture (In unison): “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

Sonc Response: “Enter into His Gates’? 
(Psalm 100:4, 5a) 

LEADER: (Welcomes beginners to depart- 
ment.) 


* Deerfield, Illinois. Secretary, Lake County Council 
of Religious Education. 

1From Songs for Little People. Danielson and Co- 
nant, Pilgrim Press. 

?From Carols, Leyda Publishing Co. 
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Sone: “Church Bells” 

PRAYER 

LeaperR: (Suggesting the worship thought) 
In our department service, we are trying 
to discover the very best ways we can live 
as God’s children. We have stories that 
tell us how Jesus lived when he was a 
boy, and when he grew to be a man. There 
is a verse in the Bible that tells how 
Jesus grew “in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” 

Sone: “When Jesus Was a Little Lad.” 

LeapeR: We know that Jesus was truthful, 
and that when he made a promise he kept 
it. 

Story: “The Necklace of Truth.’* 

Prayer: O God, help us to understand and 
do the things we should, all the days of 
our lives. Keep us from lying, cheating and 
cowardice. Help us to be like Jesus. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE: “We Give Thee But Thine 
Own.” 


October 12 


THEME: Other People’s Things 

Activity: Encourage the children to bring 
autumn leaves, seedpods, and nuts, to be 
used in decorating the room, and to send 
to absent children and shut-ins. 

Qutet Music: “The Church” 

Sone: “Church Bells” 

PRAYER 

Sone: “Hymn for the Autumn” (Or other 
autumn song) 

Scripture: (In unison) “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so unto them” 

LeaperR: In trying to discover the best way 
to live as God’s children, we are quite 
sure that there is no better way than to 
live from day to day as Jesus did. Last 
Sunday we said that Jesus was truthful, 
and kept his promises. I am sure that 
Jesus was honest, and careful about other 
people’s things. 

Story: 


Tue Litrte Rep Knire*® 


In the window of the hardware store 
around the corner there was a beautiful dis- 
play of penknives. Every day Bruce stopped 
to look at them, and he knew every time one 
had been taken out to be sold. 

There were Scout knives with all sorts of 
interesting blades; there were big knives with 
a long and a short blade and middlesized 
ones with as many as four blades; and there 
were little pearl-handled knives. Right in the 
middle of the display was the one that Bruce 
most wanted. It was not a big penknife, but 
it had a shiny red handle, and three very fine 
blades. It was just the size to carry in his 
pocket, to cut willow whistles, and to whittle 


3 Beginners Stories, Part I, No. 3, Closely Graded 
Lessons. The Graded Press, New York. 

*From Primary Music and Worship. Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Philadelphia. 

5 Adapted by Jean Mace, in Good American Vaca- 
tion Lessons, Danielson and Stooker, Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 

From The Story Shop, by Mary C. Odell. Pub- 
lished by Judson Press, Philadelphia. Used by per- 
mission. 


shingle-boats. 

One morming on his way to school Bruce 
found that the red-handled knife—hAis knife 
—was gone. It had been sold. Bruce was 
disappointed, because he had hoped some day 
to have enough money saved to buy it. The 
price had been one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. That was a lot of money to save, and 
there had been only seventy-eight cents in 
Bruce’s pig bank yesterday—not counting the 
nickel-which wouldn’t shake out. 

“Well, it’s gone, now,” Bruce sighed, as he 
turned away from the window; “it’s gone, 
and I’ll never have a beautiful red-handled 
knife like that one, I just know it”; for Bruce 
felt sure there couldn’t be two such penknives 
in the world. . 

He couldn’t keep his mind on his reading 
lesson that morning. He kept seeing pictures 
of penknives on the pages, which really 
weren't there at all. Across the aisle from 
him Donald did not seem to want to study 
either. He was playing with something on 
his reading desk. It was red. It glistened. 
Yes, it was the red-handled penknife from 
the hardware store window! 

“My knife!” almost gasped Bruce, as his 
heart sank. “Of course it will now be 
Donald’s. He always has all the money he 
wants to spend. "Course he could buy it. But 
he needn’t have bought mine.” 

Bruce no longer stopped on his way to and 
from school to look in the window of the 
hardware store. All the knives left were 
either too small, or too big, or cost too much. 
Besides, none of them had red handles. And 
so Bruce went the shorter way, across the 
vacant lot. 3 

One noontime, as he was hurrying home 
to lunch—for mother had promised hot, 
buttered popovers with strawberry jam— 
Bruce noticed something glistening in the 
path ahead of him. As he came nearer he 
saw that it was red. And then, he knew— 
it was Donald’s knife—his knife. Donald 
sometimes passed that way on his way to 
school, and he must have dropped it there 
that morning. 

Bruce stopped and picked it up. It was the 
first time he had touched it. Oh, what a 
beauty it was! First he held it in one hand, 
then in the other. He put it in his pocket. 
He could feel it there as he walked along. 
No one would see it if he kept it there. 
But he could feel it there; put his hand on 
it. It would be his, at last. 

For some reason the hot, buttered popovers 
and strawberry jam did not taste so good 
as usual, Mother asked if he wasn’t feeling 
well. For some reason Bruce was not anxious 
to go back to school that afternoon. But he 
did. He walked all the way with his hands 
in his pockets. He was in time for a game 
of prisoner’s base before the bell rang. But 
Bruce did not play; he stood at the foot of 
the big maple tree, with his hands in. his 
pockets. In one hand he held the beautiful 
knife. No one could see it. 

Donald wasn’t playing either. He was 
hunting for something back on the vacant 
lot. He reached school just as the last bell 
was ringing. His face was red and warm. He 
put his head down on the desk instead of 
writing spelling words. 

Bruce knew why Donald acted that way. 
It was the knife. Perhaps Donald had wanted 
it just as much as he had. He would have felt 
badly, too, if he had lost it. Then he 
leaned over and touched Donald’s shoulder. 
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“Ts this yours?” he asked when Donald 
looked up. “I found it. Here, take it.” 

Donald was very happy. He smiled at 
Bruce as he slid the knife into his pocket. 
Then they both began to study spelling. 

At recess that afternoon, Donald came to 
Bruce. “Thanks for finding my knife,” he 
said. “I was sorry to lose it because tomor- 
tow I am going to grandmother’s for all day, 
and there are willow-trees on the farm good 
for making whistles. Don’t you want to go 
along? There’s plenty of room in the car, and 
grandma will be glad to have you. We can 
make whistles together; and shingle-boats 
to sail in the creek.” 


Hymn: “Jesus Wants All of the Children” 

Prayer: O God, we ask thee to help us al- 
ways to be truthful, honest and courageous. 
Amen. j 

OFFERING SERVICE 


“We Give Thee But Thine 


October 19 


THEME: Sharing Our Things 

Activity: The children may shellac small 
branches of autumn leaves, using white, 
or colorless shellac. The leaves, when shel- 
lacked, will keep their bright color for sey- 
eral weeks, and may be presented to other 
department rooms, taken into the church 
sanctuary, or sent to shut-ins or sick chil- 
dren. 

Quiet Music: “Sunday Morning” Kullak. 

ScRIPTURE: Psalm 104: 24c: “The earth is 
full of thy riches.” 

Prayer: Thanking God for the beautiful 
things of life, asking him to help us show 
our gratitude by sharing the things that 
we enjoy. 

Hymn: “Hymn for the Autumn” 

LEADER: To live as God’s children, we must 
be happy in sharing with others the lovely 
things of life that God has given us. 

Story: 

SHARING’ 


Jack had been to grandmother’s for the 
day. The way to grandmother’s was through 
the woods, and across the brook, and over 
the hill. Jack had started early in the morn- 
ing, with a little empty yellow basket. Now 
it was late in the afternoon, and he was on 
the way home. He still carried his little 
yellow basket, but it was no longer empty. 
In it were a red apple, five cookies, and a 
new-laid egg. 

Jack stopped at the top of the hill to 
wave a good-bye to grandmother. Now, just 
over the hill, he met Peter, the workman, in 
the wagon driving old Prince. 

Old Prince stopped and wiggled his nose 
up and down. That meant, “I want some- 
*thing good to eat.” 

Jack felt in his pockets. He had no sugar. 
Prince loved sugar. Prince loved apples too. 
Jack looked into his little basket. There was 
a red apple, but just one. He had thought 
and thought how nice that apple would taste 
baked, with cinnamon and sugar on top. Oh, 
he couldn’t give it away. But there was old 
Prince wiggling his nose again. 

“Here, Prince!” cried Jack. and held his 
red apple on the palm of his hand. Crunch! 
Old Prince ate it in one mouthful. 

Now in the little yellow basket were only 
five cookies and a new-laid egg. 

Down the hill to the brook came Jack, and 
he sat down on the big stone by the bridge 
to watch the tiny fishes. And as he watched 
them darting here, and darting there, he 


™Im Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, August, 1925. Copy- 
right, the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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reached into the basket and took out a cooky, 
and crumbled it up into the brook, and 
watched the tiny fishes get the crumbs, dart- 
ing here and darting there. 

Now in the little yellow basket were only 
four cookies and a new-laid egg. 

As Jack sat on the big stone a robin 
hopped by, and he reached into his basket 
and took out another cooky. He crumbled 
that up and watched the robin pick up the 
crumbs. He hardly stirred for fear of fright- 
ening it. 

Now in the little yellow basket were only 
three cookies and a new-laid egg. 

Jack got up from the round stone and 
started along the road to the woods. Chip, 
chip! called a squirrel. Jack reached into his 
basket and took out another cooky. He 
crumbled that up for the squirrel and leaned 
against a tree, watching him eat it. 

Now in the little yellow basket were only 
two cookies and a new-laid egg. 

Jack was hungry. Wouldn’t it make you 
hungry to watch tiny fishes and a robin and 
a squirrel eat your cookies? So he reached 
into the basket for a cooky and took a bite 
of one side, when he heard, “Jack! Jackie!” 
It was his sister Ruth calling. 

The last cooky of all went to Ruth. 

Now in the little yellow basket was only 
a new-laid egg. 

“Well, Jack,” said his mother, as the chil- 
dren came into the house, “what is in the 
little yellow basket?” 

“A new-laid egg,” said Jack. 

“Only a new-laid egg?” said she. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “There was a red apple, 
but that went to old Prince. There were five 
cookies, but one went to the fishes, and one 
went to a robin, and one went to a squirrel, 
and one went to sister, and one went to me.” 

“And a little boy who shared his food shall 
have a new-laid egg for supper,” said his 
mother. 


Hymn: “Sharing” 
OFFERING SERVICE 


8 From When the Little Child Wants to Sing. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 


October 26 


THEME: Money: Something to Share 

Activity: Plan a service project which will 
depend upon the children’s giving or help- 
ing to raise money to purchase a gift, or 
to pay for something needed in the church. 

Quiet Music 

Scripture: (In unison) “Give unto the Lord 
the glory due his name. Bring an offering 
and come into his courts.” 

Sone Response: “God has done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Prayer: Thanking God for his blessings. 

Hymn: “The World Is Very Beautiful’”* 

LEADER: 

“BARNABAS SHARES” 


All that we have comes from God, who 
has done great things for us. He wants us 
to share that which he has given us with 
others who are less fortunate. Sometimes we 
may share our good times. Sometimes’ it is 
things that may be shared, and sometimes it 
is money, There is a story in the Bible about 
a group of Jesus’ friends who formed the 
early church. The people in that church so 
long ago, many of whom had seen and heard 
Jesus talk when he was here on earth, tried 
to live as Jesus taught them to live, and to 
share as Jesus taught them to share. One 
man whose name was Barnabas had a field. 
He knew that others who were friends of 
Jesus needed:food, and shelter, and clothes. 
So Barnabas thought it over, and remem- 
bered that all he owned was given to him by 
the Father. He made up his mind to sell 
his field! One day- he brought the money to 
Peter, and asked him to use it for those in 
the church who needed it. Barnabas was 
trying to live as one of God’s people. 


Orrertnc: (Mention should be made of the 
special offering and service project, if one 
was planned and decided on in the ac- 
tivity period.) 


8From Primary Stories. Part I, Folder 8, Closely 
Graded Lessons, Graded Press, New York. 


Junior 


Department 
By Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FoR Octoser: Living at Our Best 


For the Leader 


These next three months the aim of our 
worship will be to help the children discover 
how to enrich some phases of Christian liv- 
ing. Practical suggestions will be included 
in the worship as to ways we may make the 
Christian life more meaningful in terms of 
daily life, as well as in the celebration of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

During October, the theme is “Living at 
Our Best.” Time will allow us to touch on 
only a few of the problems out of scores 
which might be included under this theme. 
The spirit of quietness, with opportunities 
for periods of meditation, during which time 
the children may think of ways they may 
apply these ideals to their own lives, should 
be the prevailing mood of October worship. 
The pianist can create this spirit through 
her music, which should stimulate an at- 
mosphere of repose and meditation. Let these 
periods be a time when the children may 


* Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


rethink and evaluate the import of full Chris- 
tian living. 
Motion Picture: See Primary Department 


October 5 


TuemMe: My Best Self 
PRELUDE: “Nocturno” by Respighi 
CALL To WoRsHIP: 


Leader: O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness! Who shall ascend unto the 
hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
his holy place? 

Response: He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto falsehood. 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 
OFFERING 

Orrertnc REsPoNnsE: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 
A Lirany or PRAYER: 

Let us pray that we may be true to our 
best selves. Help us to remember, Our Fa- 
ther, the great and wonderful lives that our 
Christian leaders have lived. 

(Response): We will remember that their 
ideals may live on in us. 

Help us to be ready to follow the voice of 
conscience that tells us how to live rightly. 

We will remember that the voice telling 
us to do right is thy voice, O Lord. 

Help us to follow the example of Jesus, 


1 Found in Singing Worship by Edith Lovell Thomas. 
Abingdon Press. 
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who was always true to what he felt was 
God’s way. 

We will remember that God can help us, 
if we let him. 

(Unison) : Help us to be true to the best 
we know, that all our thoughts, words and 
deeds may show that we are true followers 
of Jesus, 


HyMN or READING: 


God be in my head, and in my understand- 
ing;? 

God be in mine eyes and in my looking; 

God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 

God be in my heart, and in my thinking; 

God be at mine end, and at my departing. 


Story: 
THe WonpDERFUL Worp* 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, in a 
far-away land, there was a little old man who 
stood all day by a big gate. He could not 
open the gate, for there was no one who 
could open it. There was only one thing in 
the world that could make that gate swing 
open, and that was a word, a wonderful 
word, The little man knew what that word 
was, but he was not allowed to tell. So he 
stood all day by the gate, not to open it for 
the people who came there, but rather to 
tell them what they must do to get in. If 
anyone said the right-word, and showed that 
he knew what the word meant, the big gate 
swung slowly open, and he went inside. 
Many, many people came and wanted to get 
in. 

The gate, when it opened, led into a beau- 
tiful garden, and the name of the garden 
was “Happy Life.” Since everyone wanted 
to have happy life, many came and talked 
with the little old man, and tried to say the 
word that would make the gate open. 

One day when the little old man was 
standing there, he saw a big, tall fellow 
coming towards him. The big, tall fellow 
spoke to him in a big, tall voice, and said: 
“T should like to get into the garden called 
‘Happy Life.’ You will please open the gate 
for me.” 

The little old man answered: “I cannot 
open the gate for you. But say the right 
word, and show that you know what it means, 
then the gate will swing open.” 

The big, tall fellow said in his big, tall 
voice: “Well, if that’s the way to open the 
gate, I know a word which can do wonder- 
ful. things. And since the gate is big and 
strong, I think this word ought to be spoken 
in a loud and mighty voice.” 

So the big, tall fellow lifted his big, tall 
voice, and, standing close beside the gate, 
he shouted his word—‘Power!” 

Then he waited. But the gate never lifted 
its big latch by even the small part of an 
inch, and the hinges never creaked nor 
groaned. 

The little old man said: “You know, you 
have to show what the word means.” 

The big, tall man w as angry. 

“All right,” he said in his big, tall voice. 
“Tl put some power on this gate.” 

So he stepped back, and he took a little 
run, and he rushed at the gate and kicked it 
just as hard as he could. The only thing that 
happened was that he hurt his foot, and that 
made him a little angrier. 

Then the big, tall fellow looked around 
and found a big stone. He picked it up with 
both of his strong hands, and hurled it with 
all his might at the gate. But the gate was 
not even dented or scratched. 

The little old man stepped forward and 
said: “Mr. Big Tall Fellow, you have spoken 
your word, and you have shown that you 


? From the Sarum Primer, 1558. 
3 By Harding W. Gaylord. From Children’s "Religion. 
Copyright, the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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know what it means, and the gate remains 
closed. Your word is therefore not the right 
one. Power will not let you into the beautiful 
garden called ‘Happy Life.” You must go 
away.” 

So the big, tall fellow went slowly away, 
limping a bit painfully on the foot he had 
banged against the gate. And the little old 
man went back to his place. 

Soon he saw someone else coming. This 
was a short fellow with a sly, scheming face, 
and he said to the little old man: “I should 
like to get into the garden called ‘Happy 
Life.’ You will please open the gate for me.” 

And the little old man answered: “I can- 
not open the gate for you. But say the right 
word, and show that you know what it means, 
then the gate will swing open.” 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face said: “All right. I know the word. It’s 
a word that gets you ahead, and helps you 
to have what you want. It’s a smart word, 
a keen word, and a wise word.” 

So he went up and spoke the word close 
before the gate—‘Cleverness.” 

Then he waited. But the gate never lifted 
its big latch by even the small part of an 
inch, and the hinges never creaked nor 
groaned. 

The little old man said: “You know, you 
have to show you know what the word 
means.” 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face said, “I know what it means. I know 
how to be clever and smart.” 

Then he went up close to the little old 
man, and he whispered in his ear, “Listen, 
my friend. You are a handsome little old 
man. I like you very much. You know the 
word which will open this gate. I am just 
asking you to tell it to me, so that I may 
say it and go inside the garden which is 
called ‘Happy Life.’ ” 

But the little old man quietly stepped 
away and said: “I do indeed know the word, 
but I cannot tell it to you because I am on 
my honor.” 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face answered: “But you shall tell me the 
word. Look! Here is gold! All this shall be 
yours if you tell me the word.” 

He showed the little old man a wallet he 
carried, from which he poured out many 
shining coins. 

But the little old man answered: “No! I 
cannot be bought with gold. You have spoken 
your word, and you have shown that you 
know what it means; and it is not the right 
word. ‘Cleverness’ will not open the gate nor 
let you into the beautiful garden called 
‘Happy Life.’” 

So the short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face turned and went away, hanging his 
head in shame because of his failure. And 
the little old man went back to his place. 

It was a long while before any one else 
came near. And then, just as the big red sun 
was about to sink behind the mountains, a 
little girl with a pleasant face came to the 
place. She led by the hand a child even 
tinier than she, and the little old man 
guessed that he was her little brother. 

And the little girl turned her pleasant 
face up toward the little old man and said: 
“T should like to get into the garden called 
‘Happy Life.’ You will please open the gate 
for me.” 

And the little old man answered: “I can- 
not open the gate for you. But if you say 
the right word, and show that you know what 
it means, then the gate will swing open.” 

The little girl with the pleasant face didn’t 
know what to do. She looked down at the 
little boy that she held by the hand. Then 
she looked un at the little old man. 

“Please,” she said, “I’m just a little girl, 
and I don’t know many words. Couldn’t you 
help me with this one, just as my mother 


helps me with words in my reading lesson?” 

The little old man answered: “I’m sorry, 
but I am not allowed to help anybody with 
the word.” 

The little girl waited several moments. 
Then she said slowly: “Well, I know one 
word that my mother says is a very wonder- 
ful word—the most wonderful in the whole 
world. I’m going to say it to the big gate. 
I'm going to whisper it, because it may not 
be right.” 

So she stepped very quietly up to the big 
gate, and then very quietly she said her 
wonderful word: “Love.” 

Then she watched, and she listened, and 
her eyes opened wide, and her mouth began 
to open, too. For slowly, slowly, the big 
heavy latch began to lift. 

“Ir must be the right word!” 
the little girl. 

“Tt is the right word!” exclaimed the little 
old man. “The latch has lifted.. Now show 
that you know what the word means, and 
the gate will swing open and let you into the 
beautiful garden called ‘Happy Life.’” 

Again the little girl with the pleasant 
face became very sober. 

“T couldn’t do that,” she said. “I don’t 
know how. I don’t know what to do. I— I—.” 

And the little girl seemed about to cry. 

Just at this moment the little boy that she 
held by the hand really did begin to cry. 

“T want to go home,” he said. “I want my 
mother!” 


exclaimed 


The little girl stooped to. the frightened ~ 


child and talked kindly to him 

“Don’t you mind, Jimmie,” she said. “I 
know it’s been a long, hard walk, and I know 
you don’t like this strange, big gate that 
won’t open all the way. But you just wait 
a little longer. until I can think how to 
show that I know what ‘love’ means, and’ then 
Tll take you home, and I'll carry you over 
the rough places.” 

But the little boy was not satisfied and 
only cried more loudly. . 

“T want to go now! Take me home! I 
want my mother!” 

The little girl stooped again, and this time 
she picked up the tiny lad and held him in 
her arms. 

“All right.” she said. “Sister’ll take you 
home. Sister’ll take you home right now.” 

She turned and looked sadly once more 
at the big gate, whose heavy latch was still 


lifted. 


“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “perhaps some 
day when I am bigger, I can find some way 
to show what ‘love’ means, and then the 
gate will open and let me in. Perhaps—” 

She paused and looked again at the gate 
in amazement. For now the most wonderful 
thing of all was happening. Slowly, slowly, 
with a grating and creaking of hinges, the 
gate was opening! 

“But—but I don’t understand,” said the 
little girl. “I didn’t show that I know what 
my word, ‘love’ means. I “ 

“Oh, yes. you did,” said the little old man. 
“If you had not loved your little brother, 
vou would not have been willing to take him 
home, or to talk so kindly to him when he 
cried. For love means helping people; it 
means being kind. It is people who do those 
things who may walk in the beautiful garden 
called ‘Happy Life.’ For it is love, and only 
love, that can make any one’s life a happy 
and a beautiful thing.” 

Then the tiny boy ceased his crying, and 
the little girl’s face became happy and smil- 
ing again, and on a fragrant bush beyond 
the open gate a pleasant brown bird sang a 
sweet evening song. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
October 12 


THEME: Others Can Trust Me 
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ete nae 


PRELUDE: “Reflections in Water,’ Debussy 

Catt to Worsuip: “With Happy Voices 
Singing” (Worshipers standing) 

Leaver: If we are to live at our best, we 
will want to be the kind of persons people 
can trust. Think of what an unpleasant 
place your neighborhood would be if you 
couldn’t trust your friends, neighbors and 
tradesmen! Let us read what an ancient 
prophet has to say— 

Scripture: Zechariah 8:16, 17 

Story: “A Friend Who Could Be Trusted.” 
(This is the story of how Jonathan warned 
his friend, David of danger. A junior can 
prepare and tell this story with the as- 
sistance of a teacher. Sources: I Samuel 
20:11-23, 35-42) 

Hymn: “O Master‘of the Loving Heart” 

OFFERING 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts’* 

PREPARATION FOR PRAYER: 


Spirit of Goodness and Love and Joy, 
Help us to know you are nearer than near; 
Help us to know you are in us, each one; 
Help us to know you in thoughts that are 

good, 

Thoughts that are loving, unselfish and kind. 

Teach us to be quiet; to wait for the 
thoughts 

And feelings and wishes that come from 
within. Amen.* 


Quier Music: one verse of the music of 
“God Who Touchest Earth with Beauty.” 
Prayer Hymn: (to be sung very quietly) 
“God Who Touchest Earth with Beauty” 


October 19 


Tueme: What Belongs to Me. 

PRELUDE: “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” by 
J. S. Bach 

Catt TO WorsHIP: 


Father of all children, 

We come together here 

To think about thy greatness, 
Thy goodness and thy love. 


May the music help us, 
May the quiet help us, 
May thoughts of others help us 
To feel thy spirit near.* 


Leaper: If we are to live at our best, we will 
want to learn how to enjoy the things that 
belong to us. We will discover that very 
few possessions are ours alone and that 
greatest happiness comes when we share 
our belongings. In our Bible we find many 
ideas about our possessions and what we 
may do with them. 

Scripture (to be read by four children) 
James 1:17 
I Peter 4:10 
Mark 10: 21, 22 
Mark 12:41-44 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

OFFERING 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts’” 

Quiet Music 

DIRECTED PRAYER: 


Leader: Shall we each pray silently for a 
moment, thanking God for the people we 
love. our friends and family. 

Silence 

Now let us thank God for all the good 
things of life, the friendly possessions: books, 
pictures, all things that make life lovely and 
interesting. 

Silence 


4From As Children Worship by Jeanette E. Perkins. 
Copyright, the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


September, 1941 


the TSeacon. Press 


25 BEACON ST. BOSTON MASS. 


For Progressive Religious Education 


AGES 3-5 
MARTIN AND JUDY 


Stories about real children and their everyday 
experiences, Illustrations in color, 

Vol. I, by Verna Hills 
Vol. II, by Verna Hills and Sophia L. Fahs..... 
Children’s Leaflets for each vol. ........eee0e00 85 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 
HOW THEY GROW 


by Manwell and Fahs 


Parents’ and teachers’ guide, illustrated 


AGES 6-9 
ANIMAL BABIES 


by Alice Day Pratt 
combines three great qualities—soundness of in- 
formation, a simple and dramatic method of telling 
stories, and delightful color illustrations by Kurt 
WEGES _AgsoucosénoddotnoscoppanoaeonucoceBcaC0Es $1.50 
Leader’s guide, ready by early fall. 


JOSEPH: THE STORY OF 
TWELVE BROTHERS 


by Florence W. Klaber 


is a delightful adaptation of an ageless narrative 
for the present generation of children; with 
charming and historically accurate illustrations 
in color by Jessie Robinson .............s000005 $1.00 
Leader’s guide 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


by Bertha Stevens 
is fundamental material with which to develop 
the child’s thoughtful awareness of the wonder, 
beauty, and harmony of the natural order; more 


than. 75) illustrations) <i. cece secs sfe'e\sivmeis.cinie vicie vale $1.85 
Leaflets and leader’s guide ready early fall. 
AGES 9-11: 
CHILD OF THE SUN 
by Margaret Dulles, Edwards 
Juvenile volume, illustrated ............eeeceeees $1.75 
Header’eigiidel acne ecettns peteccice cole tleeiacersis 50 
AGES 9-13 
BEGINNINGS OF EARTH 
AND SKY 
by Sophia L. Fahs 
Juvenile volume, illustrated .............05000 0% $1.25 
CAEL SE LMIGS 4 ioisis's c\slcinie'n etallaleyeisieisia wis saints stain ete’e 75 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE 
AND DEATH 


by Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy Spoerl 
Juvenile volume, illustrated 
Pupil’s workbook 
Leader’s guide 


AGES 12-15 
NOTHING EVER HAPPENS: 
AND HOW IT DOES 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Juvenile volume, illustrated .. 
Leader’s guide 


Let us each think of something we can do 
today to use these possessions to help make 
someone else happy. 


Prayer Response: “Day by Day We Mag- 
nify Thee” 
Hymn: “All Things Praise Thee, Lord Most 


High” 
October 26 


THEME: What I Can Share 

PRELUDE: “Fur Elise,” by Beethoven 

Catt ro Worsuip: Psalm 92:1-5 

Hymn: “Let Us with a Gladsome Mind” 

Leaper: Think of all the people you have 
seen today. There were the various mem- 
bers of your family, your neighbor, the 
motorman on the street car and the friends 
you met as you entered church. Did you 
share something with each of these peo- 


ple? A cheerful greeting? An encouraging 

word? Did you help make someone’s work 

a little easier by offering to help? This 

morning let us think of ways of sharing. 
Poem: 


Wuere SHALL We Finn Gop?* 


God is in all beautiful things. 
We can go out in the woods and find him 
If we will rest and be quiet and think; 


And if we are lonely and sad 
He will fill us with joy. 


And God is nearer than this. 

We can go into our homes and find him 
Where fathers and mothers are working 
To care for their children. 


And God is in cities and towns. 
We can go into the streets and find him, 
Where people are helping each other, 
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Helping lost children and finding them 
homes, 

Nursing sick sailors on hospital boats. 

God’s love is in people. 


God is in us, making us helpful, 
Giving us strength to be kind and do right. 


God is a Spirit, a Spirit of love, 
A Spirit of truth, of kindness, of joy. 
Wherever these are, 


We find God. 


Hymn: “When Thy Heart with Joy O’er 
Flowing” 

Scripture: II Cor. 9:6-8; Matthew 5:42-48 

Leaver: Let us think of our offering this 
morning as one of the ways we can share 
our possessions with others, Let us re- 


member that it is good to give joyfully 
and gladly, not grudgingly. 

OFFERING 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 

Prayer: Our Father, we remember that there 
are many ways we can share the pleasures 
of life. Sometimes we can give a gift of 
money. Always we can share a happy loy- 
ing spirit, ready to help. We thank thee 
for friends and family who share their 
joys with us and we pray that we may be 
worthy of so great happiness. Teach us 
how to share, our Father. Amen. 

Quiet Music: One verse of “Take .My Life 
and Let It Be” 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Mae Sigler* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: We Rally Our Forces 
for Christ 

Aim: Through these worship services inter- 
mediates and their adult leaders should gain 
inspiration to plan together for a challeng- 
ing program in the church during the coming 
year. 

Preparation: The intermediate counsellor 
and the worship committee should prepare 
the worship services far enough in advance 
so that all details may be carefully worked 
out. Use the intermediates wherever possible. 
They need help to foresee the difficulties in 
the way of a smooth presentation of a worship 
service, and guidance in ways of overcoming 
the difficulties. They are easily embarrassed 
by such small things as a candle failing to 
light easily. These services are purposely 
made simple so that the intermediates may 
carry them through to a successful culmina- 
tion. They follow the same order for a 
month so that by a little advance explana- 
tion the group may be able to participate 
with, or without, mimeographed sheets. It 
would be best for the creed to be memorized. 
A standard order of worship with a variety 
of subject matter fosters feelings of security 
and of surprise, both of which are gratifying 
to intermediates. 


Motion Picture 


For October 5: Hours of Trial, Part I. 16 
mm. Silent. Rental $2.25. A presentation of 
the origin of the communion service as a 
means to a more intelligent participation 
in it. Available from: Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., New York; Ideal Pictures, 
28 East Eighth St., Chicago; Religious Film 
Cooperative, Emory University, Georgia. 


October 5 


THEME: World Wide Communion Sunday 
Worsuip CENTER: 


An altar, permanent or improyised, with 
a white cloth. Encourage the committee to 
plan their own worship center with com- 
munion symbols, and include two white can- 
dles. Above the altar they may choose to 
hang a copy of Leonardo Da Vinci’s “The 
Last Supper,” or they may be able to find 
around the church an old communion set, 


* Superintendent of Intermediate Department, Trinity 
Methodist Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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which, when polished, will make a lovely 
worship center. The picture, “Sir Galahad,” 
by Watts, would also be appropriate. 

This service may be a preparation for the 
world-wide communion service which will 
probably be held in your church at some 
time during Sunday, October 5. Communion 
is often puzzling to intermediates. This sery- 
ice should help clarify its meaning. If your 
department is large and many of them will 
not be in the church communion service, your 
intermediates may decide to invite your pas- 
tor to come and conduct a communion sery- 
ice just for intermediates. A committee could 
assist the communion steward in preparing 
the communion, either for the department or 
for the entire church. 


PRELUDE: “Prelude in C Minor,” Chopin; or, 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
Catt To WorsuiP: O come, let us think to- 
gether of Jesus, who came into the world 
to show us God, the Father. Let us rally 
to his ideals. May we learn the true mean- 
ing of the communion service, which sym- 
bolizes Christ’s last supper with his dis- 
ciples, 

Hymn: “Take Time to Be Holy” 

CanpDLE LicHTING CEREMONY: 


Two intermediates come forward from the 
back of the room. One carries a lighted 
candle. He lights one candle on the altar 
while the worship leader says, “We light this 
candle to signify the human side of Jesus’ 
life.” Then he hands the candle to his part- 
ner who lights the other candle while the 
leader says, “We light this candle to signify 
the divine side of Jesus’ life.” The candle 
lighters then return to their places after they 
have extinguished the light on the candle 
which they carry. 


Creep:* (In unison) 


I believe God is like a good father. 

I believe God cannot accomplish his pur- 
pose for the world unless I am willing 
to help him. 

I believe “God is a Spirit” and I must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

I believe God is like Jesus, for Jesus came 
into the world to show us God, the 
Father. : 

Because I believe in God, the Father, I 
want to be like Jesus, and grow in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor with 
God and man, 


EXPLANATION OF THEME: Here the leader 
may explain that this is world-wide com- 
munion Sunday and that all over the 
world boys and girls, youth, men and 
women are partaking of the holy com- 
munion. Then the leader may call. upon 


1From the International Journal, page 30, March, 
1938, 


the pastor to proceed with the intermedi- 
ates’ own communion service, or may haye 
someone tell the following story to prepare 
them for the communion in the church 
service. 
Srory: 
In Memory or Him 


The embers were glowing in the fireplace 
at Jimmy Carlson’s house. Its glow was re- 
flected in the faces of Jimmy’s gang as they 
stooped to roast the last marshmallows in the 
bottom of the last bag. It had been a swell 
evening. Jim’s house always meant fun, 
ping-pong on a table the gang had built the 
winter before, or any one of twenty games 
and puzzles their leader, Spud, had showed 
them how to make. 

The gang had first met three years ago. 
They were a queer bunch. There was Slim 
who puffed when he ran half a block. There 
was Bill who was always thinking up some 
crazy stunt. Tom’s Dad was dead and he had 
to find all the odd jobs he could to help his 
mother get along. Pete had once run with a 
tough gang of older boys down the street 
but Spud had enticed him away with his 
stories of great adventures. Fizz could pop 
off quicker than any of the fellows but he 
didn’t do it quite so much since he’d been 
with Spud. Hank was a good guy and you 
never noticed his limp. He’d had infantile 
paralysis when he was a little kid and Spud 
had helped him work out a series of exer- 
cises, 

Now the hilarity had died down as they 
gazed into the fire and roasted their marsh- 
mallows to a delicate brown over an oozy 
white or to a perfectly delicious black. As the 
last finger was licked Spud began to hum 
and they all sang, “Zum-ta-dy-ja,” “Home 
on the Range,” and “I Would Be True.” 

Then Spud opened his mouth and began to 
speak, haltingly at first. “Fellows,” he stut- 
tered, “I hate to tell you but I guess I’ve got 
to. ’m going away tomorrow.” 

“Spud, you can’t,” yelled Fizz. 

“Why are you going?” queried Tom. 

“How come?” shouted Bill in the same 
breath. , 

“Tell us about it,” helped Hank. 

“Well, you know I’ve finished university 
and now I need some more training that is 
not offered in this school. I am going away 
to learn how to become a finer leader, a 


“minister in God’s church. You remember our 


motto, ‘Serve, wherever, whenever you can.’ 
I’m following that, you see, and I can’t serve 
the best unless I’m better trained. So I have 
to leave. But, there’s something I want to 
ask you fellows to do.” 

“Just say the word!” popped up Fizz. 

“We'll try very hard to do it,’ promised 
Jim. 
“Well,” continued Spud, “you fellows are 
old enough to carry on your own gang, es- 
pecially if Hank here keeps you going 
straight. I want you to continue meeting and 
doing your best to serve just as you have 
been doing. But more than that, once a 
month, let’s say on this date, the second 
Monday evening of the month, I want you to 
get together, roast marshmallows, and think 
of me. And on that night, wherever I am, 
I'll stop what I’m doing and remember you. 
Tl try to have a letter here for your meetings 
and I want you to write to me at the meet- 
ing.’ 

“What will we talk about when you’re not 
here to help us?” questioned Tom. 

“What we have always talked about; how 
we could help each other and the world, 
what honesty means, what is true courtesy, 
and how we can each overcome our faults 
and be better next time. Will you do it, 
fellows?” 

“You tell ’em,” came out as if in one 
voice. 
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The fire died down. They all stood and re- 
peated their pledge: “We promise each other 
and God that we will be honest, kind and 
helpful, helping each other to grow more 
Christlike every day. We will serve, wher- 
ever, whenever, we can.” 

The fire was gone. The boys clasped Spud’s 
hand, swallowed hard and ran home. 

The next month on the second Monday 
they were all together again, jabbering, roast- 
ing marshmallows, reading Spud’s letter. And 
so it went for nine months. Sometimes they 
quarreled, sometimes Hank cried when his 
exercises didn’t go right. Fizz jumped on 
them all and Pete almost went with his old 
gang to rob a store, but Slim reminded him 
about Spud. 

Finally Spud came home again. He met 
with the gang the first night he was in town. 
They all talked at’ once telling him all the 
news. He was home a month but it seemed 
he’d only been home a day when he had 
to go back to school. Before he left he as- 
signed each of them as assistant leader in 
some gang of younger boys. Each month the 
old gang met. They were more serious as 
Hse discussed the problems of the younger 
oys. 

The next summer Spud sent a letter. 
“Gang,” he wrote, “I’m going to China to 
preach and teach. Don’t forget our marsh- 
mallow roasts. If you absolutely can’t get 
together in your old gang, teach our tradi- 
tion to your younger gangs. Remember, 
‘Serve, wherever, whenever, you can.” 

Then came the awful word. Spud had been 
killed in an air raid while helping a group 
of refugee children. The gang met in silence. 
No one spoke until Hank, with a sob in his 
voice, said, “Fellows, we’ve got to go on. 
Spud isn’t dead. His spirit is alive. Let’s 
pass it on to the younger fellows. Remember 
Spud when you roast marshmallows. Pass on 
his motto, ‘Serve, wherever, whenever, you 


can’.” 


Sirent PrayeER (introduced by): Jesus 
speaks to us today as we take communion, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” Let us 
truly remember him even more than the 
gang remembered Spud. 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Benepiction: I Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23 


October 12 


Tueme: We Rally to Finer Living 


This worship service should follow last 
Sunday’s worship service with great ease 
and naturalness. Finer living should always 
follow communion. The service is held to- 
gether by intermediates’ building the wor- 
ship center during the service. The commit- 
tee will need to plan carefully to make this 
effective. They will need to find and have 
ready the symbols mentioned in the service. 


Pretupe: “Consolation,” Mendelssohn, 
“Q Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 

CALL To Worsuip: James 1:22 

Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be True” 

CanpLe Licutinc Ceremony: See service for 
October 5 

CrEED: See service for October 5 

EXPLANATION OF THEME: 


or 


Our worship service today is planned to 
call to our attention the various activities of 
our daily lives and how we may truly be 
“Doers of the word and not hearers only.” 
Last Sunday we shared in the sacred ex- 
perience of the communion service. Did it 
help us live better this week? How can we 
translate our worship experiences into daily 
living? : 

BuILDING THE WorSHIP CENTER: 
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Boy: I bring my every day work to the 
altar of God. I place in our worship center 
a hammer and saw, the tools Jesus used when 
he was on earth. (Place articles in place ar- 
ranged.) As I place them I promise to do 
all my work well. I believe that Jesus gave 
his very best to his work. I want to be like 
Jesus. I want people to feel that I am a 
Christian because I am a good workman. 

Girl: I bring my every day work to the 
altar of God. I place in our worship center a 
dustcloth and tea towel, symbols of my 
everyday work. As I place them I promise to 
do the little tasks well, without grumbling 
or complaining. For if I do my part well, 
our home will be happier, a place in which 
Christ’s spirit may dwell. 

Boy: I bring my play to the altar of God. 
I place in our worship center a baseball and 
bat, symbols of play. I promise to obey the 
rules of the game, playing fairly at all times, 
helping others enjoy the game. Through play 
I hope to develop a strong body and a sense 
of fairness so that I may know how to work 
with people and thus serve God better. I 
dedicate my play to God. 

Girl: I bring my mind to the altar of God. 
I place in our worship center pencil and 
paper, the symbols of study and improve- 
ment of the mind. I promise to do all in my 
power to make my mind more keen and 
alert, a growing mind, dedicated to such 
thoughts as will make the- world a better 
place in which to live. 

Boy: I bring my spirit to the altar of God. 
I place in the very center of the worship 
center the open Bible, for many years a 
guiding light to the souls of men and women. 
I promise to make religion the most im- 
portant part of my life, so that I shall not 
live for myself alone, but for others. 


Prayer: Father of us all, thou dost know 
how easy it is to talk about living fine 
lives, but how hard it is to be always 
patient, honest, kind and forgiving. We 
thank thee for Jesus who showed us how 
to live and how to overcome our faults. 
Help us to study his way of life and to 
follow it. Amen. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” or “Follow the 
Gleam” 

BENEDICTION: See worship service, October 5 


October 19 


THEME: We Rally to Our Church at Home 
PREPARATION: 


The committee should list all the leaders 
in the church who work with intermediates 
and ask them to come to the worship service. 
They are to be prepared to give brief talks, 
not more than a minute or two, about the 
plans for the work in their group for the 
next year. Some of the organizations repre- 
sented will probably be the choir, interme- 
diate league, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, and 4-H clubs. One of the teachers 
should talk about the value of the class 
sessions and some one from the department 
should tell about the department’s proposed 
plans for the year. Ask the general superin- 
tendent or the director of religious education 
to tell the intermediates how they can help 
the rest of the church school. Make this a 
grand intermediate church rally. If your in- 
termediates do not have much of a place in 
the church program, here is a chance to 


FOR THE BIBLE WORKER 


An unusual set of Old and New Testament Bible 
Figures for story telling. 100 pages with over 200 
characters about 10 inches high, on heavy draw- 
with instructions for coloring and 


ing paper, 
using on flannel backgrounds. $4.00 a set. 


HAZEL E. HERON 


179 Norwood Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. 


MUST A MAN 
LIVE? 


By T. T. SWEARINGEN 


Executive Secretary, Department 
of Religious Education, United 
Christian Missionary Society 


A book that: will help young peo- 
ple in their thinking and in the choice 
of their ideals of living. It faces their 
problems of deepest concern in an 
understanding and sympathetic man- . 
ner. In a realistic, logical and reason- 
able way, the high-visioned author 
calls others to the highest and best 
in purposeful living. 


The chapters— 


Must a Man Live? 

Religion Must Be Yours 
Hindrances to Religious Living 
Puncturing Half-Truth Balloons 
What Does Your Name Mean? 
Your Now Is Your Future 
Life’s Real Battleground 

What is Your Frame of Reference? 
Making Decisions 

How Old Is Fogey? 

Birds of a Feather 

Youth and Sacrifice 

Growing Religiously 


PRICE $1.00 


ORDER FROM 

YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
A BETHANY PRESS PUBLICATION 
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Have you met Wr. Skeptic ? 


(There’s one or more in every Church) 


Of course, he answers to the name of 
Smith or Jones or Brown. Much too 
often he is found in charge of a depart- 
ment, but he is easily identified wherever 
you find him ... for he’s always against. 


Logic and proof equal zero to this nega- 
tive “leader” in Church affairs, for our 
composite MR. SKEPTIC has a closed 
mind. He states, quite positively, that 
our Church and Sunday School Attend- 
ance Plan “will not improve attendance 
or increase membership, for it’s much 
too simple to be effective.” Thumbs 
down ... and that’s that. He cannot 
reconcile simplicity with effectiveness. 


If we didn’t have such a mountain of 
evidence which proves him completely 


and utterly wrong... it would be quite 


discouraging. 


BUT, hundreds of Churches in all parts 
of the country are buying this plan... 
using it and buying it again. And min- 
isters are writing us enthusiastic letters 
and telling us that it is... the most 
effective plan they ever used. 


So, if MR. SKEPTIC was right, it would 
mean that we have been fooling; not only 
ourselves, but an awful lot of ministers 
and other Church leaders... and we are 
quite sure that we haven’t been doing 
anything of the kind. 


We'll be glad to send full details of this 
plan to anyone (even MR. SKEPTIC). 
No obligation whatever. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE, INC. 


507 Dime Bank Building 


’ Detroit, Michigan 


confer with them and help them make a 
place for themselves. 


WorsHip CENTER: 


Picture of your own church, or the pic- 
ture, “Jesus in the Temple,” by Hofmann, or 
“Twelve Years Old,” by Elsie Anna Wood, 
obtainable from the New York Sunday 
School Association, 416 Lafayette St., New 
York City. (12 by 18 inches, price about 35 
cents.) Autumn foliage and two candles com- 
plete the center. 


PRELUDE: “Confidence,” Mendelssohn 
Catt to WorsHIP: 


The Lord is in his holy temple. 

Let all the earth keep silence before him. 
He is not far from any one of us. 

Let us worship him in spirit and in truth. 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

CANDLE LicHTING CEREMONY: See worship 
service, October 5 

CrEED: See worship service, October 5 

IntTRopUcTION: (By an intermediate) 


TaLks: By adult counsellors or student rep- 
resentatives of intermediate church activi- 
ties other than the church school. (See 
Preparation, above) 

Wuart WE Hore ro Do 1n Our Crasses THIS 
Year: By an intermediate teacher, prefer- 
ably a man teacher. 

PLans For Worsuip, Srupy, AND RECREA- 
TION IN OuR DEPARTMENT: By an inter- 
mediate or the superintendent of the de- 
partment. 

How THE INTERMEDIATES CAN HELP THE 
Rest OF THE CHURCH ScHOOL: By the 
general superintendent of the church 
school, or the director of religious edu- 
cation, 

Lirany: 


For thy church, O God, where we may 
meet our friends and worship thee, 

We thank thee, O Father. 

For all the activities in which we may 
engage as members of our church school, 

We thank thee,.O Father. 

For Christian men and women who guide 
us in the Christian way of life, 

We thank thee, O Father. 

To be more Christlike every day, 

Help us, O Father. 

To make our church a vital part of thy 
kingdom on earth, 

We pledge our best endeavor, O Father. 
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Hymn: 
Play” ‘ 
BENEDICTION: See worship service, October 5 


October 26 


THEME: We Rally to the Church around the 
WV orld 

PREPARATION: The committee should meet 
and go over the play, changing it wher- 
ever they see fit, or making up an entirely 
different one to fit their needs. The wor- 
ship center is included in the text of the 
play. 

PRELUDE: “Worship of God in Nature,” 
Beethoven, or “O Zion, Haste” 

Catt To Worsuip: O come, let us think to- 
gether about our Christian friends around 
the world. Many of them are suffering to- 
day as they try to live their Christian 
faith. May we rally all our forces to help 
them. 

Hymn: 
tions” 

CrEED: See worship service, October 5 

Puay: 


“Be Strong; We Are Not Here to 


“We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 


We SHARE 


Setting: A long table. Mrs. James, inter- 
mediate counsellor, sits at one end. Jim, 
chairman of the worship committee, sits at 
the other end. On the one side of the table 
are places for Marjorie, Merl, and Connie, 
members of the intermediate worship com- 
mittee. They are meeting to plan the wor- 
ship service, “We Rally to Our Church 
Around the World.” This table may be 
placed a little to one side of the center of 
the front of the room, leaving the altar a 
little to the other side of the front of the 
room. (It would be better to use the real 
names of the counsellors and the interme- 
diates who are in the play.) As the play 
opens, the counsellor, Mrs. James, and Jim 
the worship chairman sit talking, 

Jim: Where are the rest of the kids? I 
saw Marj and Connie standing on the corner 
talking to some other girls when I came from 
school. Merl is usually late but he always 
gets here. Guess we'll just have to wait. 
What is the worship service supposed to be 
about next Sunday? They surely think up 
some silly themes sometimes. 

Mrs. JAmes: Here is the International 
Journal of Religious Education. You can 
look it over while we wait if you want to. 

(Marjorie and Connie saunter in, carrying 


their school books and talking. They have a 
sack of salted peanuts they are sharing and 
munching.) 

Margsorie: Hi, everybody. Have some pea- 
nuts. We’re always starved after school. We 
always have to stop at the corner drug store 
and get something to eat. It’s rather hard on 
the allowance, but I can generally work Dad 
for a little extra. (Passes peanuts around.) 

Connie: Hi, Jim, why all the industry? 
What are you reading? (Girls sit down.) 

Jim: O, Mrs. James and I were beginning 
to try to figure out what to do for worship 
service next Sunday. The theme is, “We 
Rally to Our Church Around the World.” 
Got any bright ideas? 

Marjorie: Well, I think that is a goofy 
theme. I can’t see how they can have any 
churches in all those countries that are at 
war. I think we’d better just think about our 
own church until this mess is over. 

Connie: Well, at least we might just think 
of the churches in America. That’s enough 
territory. My brother Jack is in an army 
camp and he says they have chapels there 
and the services help him a lot. So I guess 
we'd better think of more than just our own 
church. But I can’t see what we can do for 
churches in China or Japan or in Germany 
or England. Guess they are so busy fighting 
they don’t have time for church anyway. 

Mrs, James: Our church paper says that 
people are more anxious for Bibles than they 
have ever been before, especially in China. 
Wonder why that is? 

Maryorte: I remember that when my little 
brother was so sick, Mother and Dad used 
to read the Bible. They don’t usually bother 
with it. Maybe the Bible helps people when 
they are in trouble. 

Jim: What’s that got to do with our 
theme? 

Mrs. James: Our church helps support the 
American Bible Society which distributes 
Bibles around the world. I suppose that 
would be part of rallying to the church 
around the world, wouldn’t it? 

Connie: Sure. Say, why don’t we use the 
Bible in our worship center next Sunday? 
It could stand for the church. : 

Jim: And a globe would be good behind 
the Bible. It could signify the world. Who’s 
got a globe? 

Merv (rushes in): Hi, did you say you 
wanted a globe? The preacher has a swell 
one. Shall I go get it? 

Mrs, James: Yes, please, Merl. But where 
have you been? 

Mert: O, I saw a bunch of kids down the 
street making fun of a Jewish boy. He’s the 
one Mom says is a refugee from Europe. J 
had to stop and bust up the bunch. Then I 
got to asking him questions about how he 
came over to America, and it was so inter- 
esting even if he was hard to understand, 
that I almost forgot the meeting. But I'll go 
get the globe. (Leaves.) 

Jim: Jesus was a Jew wasn’t he? Guess 
we owe something to the Jews around the 
world, don’t we? 

MaryoriE: Wonder how the churches in 
England are coming? Lots of them have been 
bombed, haven’t they? 

Mrs, JAmes: Yes, they are having church 
wherever people gather to get away from 
the bombs. But they can’t send money to 
help their missionaries as they used to. And 
to think most of our churches here in the 
United States had their beginnings in Eu- 
rope. The Scandinavian and the German peo- 
ples have missionaries that they can’t support 
now. They need our help. 

Connie: Do you mean to tell me there are 
any Christians in Germany and that they 
have missionaries in other countries? 

Mrs. JAmes: Of course. Albert Schwitzer, 
one of the most famous missionary doctors 
in Africa is a German. Some of the bravest 
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Christians in the world are in Germany 
where they are suffering because the govern- 
ment and they disagree. 

(Merl rushes in with the globe.) 

Jim: Put it there on the altar right be- 
hind the Bible, Merl. 

Maryorie: That looks swell. Here are the 
two candles to put on either side the Bible. 
(Places candles as she speaks.) Vl light 
them. 

(Lights the candles.) I guess the light of 
Jesus’ life really does light up not only the 
Bible but the whole world. 

Mrs. JAMEs: That’s a good idea, Marjorie. 
Why don’t you explain that Sunday morn- 
ing? 

Margorte: O, I’m afraid I couldn’t do 
that. 

Mrs. James: I'll help you figure out what 
to say. 

Mert: I wish we could do something for 
the Christians around the world instead of 
just having a nice worship service about it. 

Jim: Why don’t we take an offering Sun- 
day morning to help? 

MargoriE: O, we couldn’t get enough to- 
gether to make any difference. 

Connie: Well, if we’d do without our after 
school snack for the rest of the week, it 
would help some. 

Jim: That’s right. And I don’t need to go 


to the show Saturday afternoon. But we 
could get more if we did it more than one 
Sunday. 

Mrs, James: Why don’t we make a box 
and put it up in our room, and ask the inter- 
mediates to save and give to the cause of 
churches around the world. 

Mert: I’ll make the box. 

Jim: Good. Now, let me see. How do we 
do this worship service Sunday morning? 

Mrs. JAMEes: Why don’t we put on our 
committee meeting as a play and show the 
whole department what we’ve been think- 
ing? Wouldn’t that be fun? 

Connie: I like to be in plays. And, we 
pave the worship center all arranged, don’t 
we? 

Jrm: I know a Scripture I learned in the 
junior department. It is, “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Mrs. James: Good. 

Mert: Let’s do it well so the kids will 
really get the idea that they should do their 
part to help the church around the world. 

Connie: We will. And let’s sing “Give 
of your Best to the Master” as our closing 
hymn, Sunday. 


Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master” 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 


By Staff of First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio* 


THEME FOR OcrosBeR: Four Secrets of Life 


The Suggested Plan 


At the beginning of a new school year we 
may find help in looking at four secrets of 
life and in setting our worship for their un- 
foldment. Personal living is not what it 
should be; there is little or no discipline in 
the field of morals and personal and family 
life. All about us we see half personalities, 
persons who are unhappy, who are not 
radiant; lives are without unity and they are 
disorganized. Jesus took some very humble 
people and helped them to find great unity. 
He took men whose lives were like brush 
heaps and helped them to become like trees 
that grow into organic unity from within. 
He said to those men, “Wilt thou be made 
whole?” and he asks that of persons today. 
It is the purpose of our worship for the next 
four Sundays of this month to find out how 
to be whole. 

While these programs have been used by 
one other youth group and found very stimu- 
lating and helpful, to be of the greatest 
value to your group, they must be revised, 
supplemented, changed. A special committee 
of young people might carry through all four 
of the programs. 


Motion Pictures 


For October 5 or 12: On the Road to 
Damascus. 1 reel, 16 mm. Sound. Rental 
$3.00. How Paul found God’s purpose for 
him. Available from: Harmon Foundation, 


140 Nassau St., New York; Ideal Pictures, © 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago; Religious Film 
Cooperative, Emory University, Georgia. 


* Roy A. Burkhart, pastor, 


September, 1941 


For October 26: The Living Christ. 1 reel, 
16 mm. Silent. Rental $2.25. What the risen 
Christ meant to his disciples he may mean 
to us. Available from: Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St.. New York; Ideal Pictures, 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago; Religious Film 
Cooperative, Emory University, Georgia. 


All of the material printed here was cre- 
ated by young people in a given church. 
There are, however, some sources which may 
be of help to you: former copies of the 
International Journal, Kirby Page’s Living 
Prayerfully (Farrar and Rinehart), Alice 
Bays’ Worship Programs and Stories and 
Worship Programs and the Fine Arts for 
Young People (Cokesbury Press). 


October 5 


THEME: Faith in God’s Purpose for You 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: (To be read 
very quietly by the leader, with a back- 
ground of music) 


A Moment witH YourRSsELF* 

You are today the portrait of your yester- 
days. 

Every thought, every wish, every secret 
dream were strands woven into the fabric 
of your soul on the loom of your daily pur- 
pose. 

All that you dreamed but dared not, is a 
part of you. 

All of the frustrated purposes, the denied 
and disinherited capacity that travailed for 
birth in you, are now a part of what you 
might have been. 

The sacrifices, the prayers, the lives of 
your parents are inseparably a part of you. 

The comrades along the way—fellow stu- 
dent, teacher, friend, and sweetheart—all 
wielded a trowel in shaping the one that is 
you. 

The dreams that call on you, and the 
hopes that stir within you all have their 
roots in the past, and their bloom in the 
future depends on the person you now are. 

There is a restless urge within you, seek- 
ing to have you outgrow yourself. 


1From The Future Belongs to You by Roy A. 
Burkhart, Copyright 1937. Used by permission of 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publishers. 


Your highest potentiality, if realized, like 
the prize in the race, depends as much on 
the last lap as the first. Not unto him who 
begins; but unto him who finishes. 

A spark of the Divine within you awaits 
its eternal promise to be fanned into a glow- 
ing flame which will throw a luminous light 
on the pathway of all who travel with you. 

You can be a child of the Most High; or a 
traitor to yourself. 

CALL To Worsuip: “Let us search and try 
our ways and turn again unto Jehovah.” 
“Search me and know my heart, try me 
and know my way, and see if there is any 
wicked way in me and lead me unto a way 
everlasting.” “They shall know great peace 
that love God’s laws and nothing shall 
offend them.” 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 

Scripture: Ezekiel 2:1-7 


(This Scripture could well be presented 
by one of the young people who could take 
the role of Ezekiel, picturing him in exile 
when it seemed utterly futile for him to 
try to do anything. He had every reason to 
give up but in the face of all the blackness 
and darkness, in the presence of every dan- 
ger and hazard, Ezekiel stood up and faced 
his responsibility and fulfilled his mission. 
He could do this because the Spirit of God 
entered into him and set him on his feet.) 


Tue First Secret oF LIFE: 


One of the greatest secrets of life is to 
believe in God’s purpose for you; and that 
means to believe that you can be worthy of 
the appreciation -of other people. Suppose 
when I met you I would feel that you would 
not like me. You would sense it immediately 
and I would create a barrier between us. But 
if I feel that you do like me and will appre- 
ciate me if I am true to God’s purpose for 
me, then you feel close to me immediately 
and in turn I feel close to you. After all, 
what others think of me in the long run is 
determined by what I honestly am able to 
think of myself. 

And why shouldn’t others like you? Think 
of the millions of years that God our Father 
has taken to create the universe out of 
which we have come, and think of the 
countless people who lived that we might be 
so rich. Yes, you are bought at a great price. 
Why shouldn’t other people like you and ap- 
preciate you? Be worthy of the highest 
thoughts of yourself. Remember the words, 
“To thine own self be true, and it shall 
follow as night follows day that thou canst 
not be false to any man.” 


Hymn: “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every 
Nerve” 
Lirany: 


We come to thee, O God, in this litany of 
worship. 

Hear our prayer, O Lord. 

For the fathers and founders of our coun- 
try; for the pioneers who felled the forests, 
tamed the rivers, tunneled its mountains, 
tapped the riches of its prairies; for the 
daring souls who went deep into mines, for 
those who blocked out great cities; for the 
saints and prophets who made its laws, set 
up its system of government, gave their lives 
for its liberty, founded its schools and 
churches and homes— 

For these, O God, we thank thee. 

Help us to hold sacred our bodies and all 
of the powers with which we are endowed; 
to grow in “wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” 

This we pray, in Jesus’ name. 

Save us from any tendency to receive much 
from others and pass nothing on to the fu- 
ture. 

Hear our prayer, O Lord. 
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Lead us to the tasks that are to be done; 
make us instruments of thine; help us to 
prepare to give our best; and may we ever 
be true to thee, and to humanity. 

Accept this commitment of ourselves. 


BENEDICTION: And now may the courage 
of the early morning’s dawning, and the 
peace of the evening’s ending, and the 
light that is in the love and spirit and 
life of Christ be yours now and forever. 


October 12 


THEME: Faith in God’s Purpose for Others 
STATEMENT OF THEME 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 


As you would that men do to you, do you 
even so to them. If a man asks you to go 
with him a mile, go with him twain. He who 
saves his life shall lose it but he who loses 
his life for my sake shall find it. Inasmuch as 
you have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, you have done it unto me. 


PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer 
MEDITATION: 


Stop to think for a moment what it would 
mean if you did not have a friend. Imagine 
what it would be like if no one ever said to 
you, “I believe in you; I love you; I trust 
you; I am counting on you.” All of us know 
how important it is for us to have others 
appreciate us. 

One day an old lady who had become too 
feeble to teach school found it very hard to 
live, for she did not have enough income. 
She was tempted to commit suicide. She de- 
cided, however, to go to church one last 

~ time. At the close of that service a former 
pupil, who had grown into young woman- 
hood, happened to see her. She rushed up 
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@ 512 pages; 

479 hymns; lac- 
quered cloth bind- 
ing—only $75.00 a 
hundred, not prepaid. 


See This Mymnal You Helped Build 


@ Every hymn lover had a part since it 
contains only hymns regularly sung and 
frequently repeated in representative 
churches of every denomination. 

Inter-Church Hymnal is popular every- 
where because it contains “the people’s 
choice” 
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and threw her arms around the old teacher’s 
neck, kissed her and said, “Oh, I am so 
happy to see you—the greatest teacher I 
ever had!” The old lady smiled, walked out 
of that church and never thought of suicide 
again. Can you imagine why? 

If the appreciation of others is so im- 
portant to us, then why should we ever 
withhold our faith and appreciation and love 
from others? 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 
Litany: 


Our Father, because we depend for our 
very existence and living upon others, may 
we ever grow so that we will— 

Do more for others than we would have 
others do for us. 

Help us, O God, ever to remember the 
hosts of those known and unknown who de- 
nied themselves, who gave themselves in 
death and in living that we might have our 
great commonwealth of literature, art, music, 
culture and of institutions. We pray Our 
Father, that ever we may so grow— 

That we will do more for others than we 
would have others do for us. 

May we ever remember, Our Father, that 
the very wealth and richness of our own 
living is dependent upon the fact that others 
did more for us than they ever expected us 
to do for them; that they lived their lives 
for something more holy and more important 
than themselves, that they lived by the ideal 
of Christ “For their sake I consecrate my- 
self.” Help us to grow day by day that we 
will ever— 

Live so as to give more to others than we 
ever expect others to give to us. Amen, 


CANDLE LIGHTING CONSECRATION: 


(Before the service is begun six candles 
may be placed in different parts of the room. 


of famed, enduring hymns. 


479 hymns, the first 325 in the 
order of their popularity. 

7 complete indexes — 10-page 
subject index. 

96-page “Aids to Worship” — 
golden treasury of devotion. 

Musical rating of 2,520 hymn 
tunes. 

8 other notable features—a BIG 
Book—a BIG Bargain. 
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for Free Sample 
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5703-L WEST LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


As new hymnals are needed in our church, please send me free sample copy of 
Inter-Church Hymnal for ‘information below. 


Name. 


I am D Pastor, or__ 


Address 


City 
Church and Denom. 


State 


_Membership—— 


Hymnals now in use & 


Expect to buy new books (Date) 


At this point in the program six young peo- 
ple take the respective candles and walk for- 
ward and stand in a line facing the group.) 

First Candle: I hold this candle in token 
of my resolution ever to be kind to those 
boys and girls in my school and in my 
neighborhood who are always going about 
alone. I will make it my business to be 
their friend and to live day by day by the 
principle that they are worthy of my deepest 
appreciation. 

Second Candle: I lift this candle in token 
of the resolution that I will never say about 
another behind his or her back what I would 
not say when the person is present, and I 
shall try ever to live by the principle that 
each person is in the process of becoming a 
son or daughter of God. 

Third Candle: I hold this candle in token 
of the fact that no matter whether a face is 
black or brown, or whether the person is 
poor or rich, I will remember that just as I 
need faith and appreciation of others, so 
they do, and I will give my faith and my 
appreciation. 

Fourth Candle: I hold this candle in token 
of my resolve to belong only to those circles 
of fellowship in which all persons will have 
the chance to share if they will pay the 
price in the guality of living. 

Fifth Candle: I hold this candle in token 
of the faith that all men and women are the 
sons and daughters of God and therefore I 
will treat them as such and so live day by day 
as to make brotherhood of man possible. 

Sixth Candle: I lift this candle in token 
of the faith that war is wrong, that race 
hatred is a sin, that class differences are un- 
christian, that democracy is of God’s plan. 

(All hold their candles together and re- 
peat in unison.) 

All: We join our. candles to form a torch. 
May the memory of this torch ever be a 
symbol to you of this second secret of life 
—that all people are worthy of your faith 
and your appreciation andthat happiness for 
you will come to the degree to which your 
life is dedicated to giving happiness and joy 
to others. 


BENeEpDIcTION: Now God calls you to a quest: 
to live, to love, to work, to play, to serve, 
to sacrifice. He calls—he shall have our 
best. 


October 19 


TueMeE: Faith in Life’s Highest Potentiali- 
ties 


(If possible have a print of Hofmann’s 
“The Rich Young Ruler” at the front of the 
room, well illuminated. With a quiet back- 
ground of music have someone talk about it 
quietly, something like this.) 

“Imagine a young man talking to Jesus. 
He even goes so far as to ask Jesus the secret 
of life. When Jesus finally points out the 
secret the young man goes away sorrowful. 
He has kept the law; his parents must be 
very proud of him, his neighbors think well 
of him, but he has not found the fullness of 
life; he is not willing to take the last step. 

As I ask these questions, let each of us 
think of his or her answer. How clear in my 
own mind are the dreams that*I cherish? 
Are those dreams really worthy of my highest 
devotion? If I realize those dreams in part or 
in full, will they be worth having when fi- 
nally won? Have I made a good beginning 
in my life? Am I still growing? Am I clear 
as to the price it will cost me to be made 
whole through Christ? Am I willing to pay 
the price? 


Soto: “Temper My Spirit, O Lord” 


Scriprure: II Timothy 4:1-8 
Poem: 
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PRAYER 


Let me not force the hours that will be mine, 
Let me accept this blindness and this fear 
As prelude to maturity and strength, 
Fulfillment hoped for in the coming year. 
Help me to realize that this is growth, 

And not a slipping backward in despair: 
That these long lonely hours in the dark 
Will help me in some small way to prepare. 
Give me the understanding that I need, 

The patience and the sensitivity 

To wait until the pod holds ripened seed... 
Until the wind has blown the pollen free. 


A Tak (by a boy or girl) : 


By its very nature life seems not a destina- 
tion but a journey, not an ending but a be- 
ginning. It is amazing sometimes to see a 
person get up to a certain place and then 
stop growing, stop thinking, stop learning. 
There is nothing more that he wants to 
know; life for him is a destination. A person 
like that easily gets to the place where his 
spirit dies and he is simply a living corpse. 
He becomes old before his time. 

Life is a mass of beginnings without end- 
ings—all its completions seem withheld. Let 
us think this morning of the motto of Saint 
Catherine, “Care not to present a finished 
work to God who is infinite love and de- 
mands of thee only infinite desire.” It was 
Browning’s Grammarian, realizing that there 
was so much to be and do that he never 
had attained, who said, “But man has for- 
ever.” If we soon finish our tasks they have 
been too small; if we set for ourselves goals 
which we can reach they will prove not 
worthy of reaching. 

In all our relations, in school, in love, in 
our search for God, in our quest of truth, 
let us keep growing. Then the sunset of life 
will be as glorious and as thrilling as its 
dawn. Indeed, one of the great secrets of life 
is keep growing. 


Litany oF DepIcaTIoN: 


O God, help us to look about us and see 
those glorious souls who have kept the spirit 
of youth even when they walked in the very 
sunset of life. 

Help us, O God, to keep growing forever. 

Keep us, O God, from becoming satisfied; 
save us from being victims of yesterday, 
help us relentlessly to seek truth and to keep 
on striving. 

Help us, O God, to keep growing forever. 

Help us ever to live by the spirit of Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses, “To strive, to seek, to find, 
but not to yield.” 

Help us, O God, to keep growing forever. 

Keep vividly before us the possibilities of 
our own growing; stab us awake with prob- 
lems that are to be solved, human needs that 
are to be met, chasms that are to be bridged, 
the hidden secrets that are to be discovered. 

Help us, O God, to keep growing forever. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
October 26 


THEME: Faith in Christ, Your Savior and 
Lord 


(The leader may wish to review the se- 
crets that have been a part of the worship the 
past three Sundays and prepare the group 
for this final period of worship on this 
theme.) 


Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
ScRIPTURE: 


Select some of the key words of Jesus in 
which he reveals secrets of living. These key 
Scriptures may be presented by a number of 
individuals in the department, and _intro- 
duced as follows: “Let us today try. to dis- 
cover what Jesus specifically has to say to 
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us about how we can find the complete, the 
abundant life, Let that be the motive of our 
worship, let that be the heart of our search.” 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we have learned many of the 
secrets of living. We have related ourselves 
to thy natural world in such a way as to 
have amazing power for communication, for 
transportation, for creation, for business, for 
an inter-change of culture. We have, how- 
ever, been slow to find the way by which the 
power that makes for rich and happy life 
and for character may be released in the 
world. Help us to find the right uses of 
power that our days may be worthwhile on 
the earth, 

We know where our needs are. They are 
within. We are afraid. We are unsure. We 
are befuddled. We have no peace. We are 
not alive. Our devotions are trivial. We have 
no sense of real significance. 

O God, as we have harnessed electricity, 
and water, and steam, and powers of heal- 
ing, help us to become a channel for thy 
love, and justice and wisdom, Let thy alive- 
ness flow through us that we may become 
alive. We want to live and to give life. Now, 
O God, we present our personal lives. There 
are spirits here hard beset by evil circum- 
stances, crushed by the weight of bereave- 
ment, undone by anxiety, overwhelmed by 
temptation. O God, grow in our hearts to- 
day. Amen. 


Some TESTIMONIES: 


A boy: One thing Jesus is saying to us is 
that whatever else we are, we are to be real 
persons. Christ does not promise to save us 
from sickness or suffering or even defeat, but 
he tells us he will give us the power to use 
all of the handicaps and hazards of life and 
use them to make us real persons. I read of 
a woman whose husband died soon after 
they were married and left her with two 
children, both of whom were deaf. She 
learned to talk with her hands, taught in a 
school for the deaf and supported her chil- 
dren. She died recently at the age of eighty- 
six, loved and honored by hundreds of peo- 
ple. Instead of being defeated by the harsh 
circumstances of her life, she had actually 
used them as stepping stones by which she 
became a great person. 


A girl: Jesus says that if we would know 
the abundant life we must have faith in 
God, faith in the triumph of right, and faith 
in the possibilities of persons who are sur- 
rendered to his will. If we look around we'll 
see that nothing can defeat the person who 
has a real faith in God. Recently Helen 
Keller wrote a book setting forth a wonder- 
ful statement about faith in God. It was that 
faith that has made it possible for her to 
become a great person despite all her handi- 
caps. When we have faith in God, then we 
can have faith in ourselves and faith in 
other people. 


A boy: Jesus tells us that we must lose 
ourselves in a purpose which is worthy of 
our complete devotion, a purpose that is 
rooted in the welfare of God’s children. Find 
a purpose like that, no matter how humble 
or how insignificant. It may be tilling the 
soil or working in a grocery store. No mat- 
ter what it is, so long as it helps other per- 
sons, it will help us find the abundant life. 


A girl: Jesus is ever promising us that 
there is adequate power for us by which we 
can come into the fullness of life if only we 
will take the time to find it and utilize it. 
We cannot live a moment without the physi- 
cal resources that God has provided for us; 
we can not truly live without the spiritual 
resources that God has provided for us. 
There is power for us if we will but use it. 
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SEND NO MONEY! 


Here’s a full quire of the new visible Master 
Stencils for you to try on your own duplicating 
machine, without any risk or outlay of money— 
so that you can see for yourself what an eye- 
saver and time-saver they really are, how sharply 
and clearly they reproduce, how easily you can 
cut a complete stencil without having to stop 
and clean the keys after every third or fourth 
line. The Coupon below will bring your quire to 
you, Use as many of the stencils as you wish for 
15 days. If, for any reason, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, return the unused portion to 
us—you will owe us nothing. If you like them, 
send us only the low price of $1.95. Simply paste 
the coupon on a penny postcard or pin to your 
letterhead and mail now. 
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By Cecelia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Who wrote ‘“‘America the Beauti- 
ful—‘‘Silent Night’’—‘‘God Will 
Take Care of You’’? 
Why?—What Circumstances? 
In a perfectly fascinating style 
this book gives you the inspiring 
stories of our loved hymns. 


NOW IN 9th EDITION 
400 Years of Hymnody chronologically 
from Luther tothe *‘Old Rugged Cross 
makes these messages of comfort an 
peace vividly and tenderly anew for our 
Gay. 88 Dates Hatinted. ably $1.00. 

us -00. 
bound, richly Musteates. ye 
Order from your church supply house: or write direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of ‘*The Book of Life’’ Eee 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue Dept. CA Chicago, Illinois 
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THE ERDMAN 
COMMENTARIES 


Comments on New Testament books 
in 17 volumes. $1.00 each; set of 
17, boxed, $15.00. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO... 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Witherspoon Building 
156 Fifth Avenue 
Granite Building 

8 South Dearborn Street 
234 McAllister Street 
311 South Spring Street 


Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be.” 
Srtent MepDITATION on the four secrets of 
life. 
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“ Tue Seconp National Conference on 
Christian Education conducted by the 
Evangelical and. Reformed Church June 23- 
26 was notable both in attendance and in 
leadership. Among the seminar leaders were 
Dean L. A. Weigle, Dr. Albert E. Bailey, 
Prof. Paul H. Vieth, Dr. E. F. Tittle and 
Prof. Edna M. Baxter. About 1200 persons 
attended. 
“ Tue AmericaAN SrAnpARD BisLeE Com- 
MITTEE, which is making a completely 
new revision of the Bible, has put its first 
attention on the New Testament. The com- 
mittee hopes to have a manuscript of the 
New Testament ready during the early 
months of 1942. Thomas Nelson & Sons, pub- 
lishers, are planning to release a New Testa- 
ment Version during the fall of 1943, the 
definite date to be announced later. The 
manuscript on the Old Testament will not, 
in all probability, be available until May, 
1944. This means that, at the very earliest, 
it cannot be published before early in the 
year 1946. In the meantime, the present 
American Standard Version is available in 
all the types and styles in which it has here- 
tofore been offered. 


\? 


~ & THe Etmira School of Religious Edu- 

cation has been granted an absolute char- 
ter by the University of the State of New 
York through the Board of Regents. The 
School has just celebrated its 25th Anni- 
versary. 


Personal Notes 


* As the Journal goes to press word has 

come of the sudden death of Mr. Russell 
Colgate on July 31. Mr. Colgate, a director 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Corporation, 
was president of the International Council 
of Religious Education and a member of its 
Board of Trustees. He was also president 
of the Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and held other high offices in reli- 
gious and educational organizations. One of 
the outstanding laymen of the present gen- 
eration, Mr. Colgate made great contribu- 
tions in both personal leadership and money 
to the cause of religious education. He was 
introduced to readers of the Journal in 
“Finally—” in February, 1940. A tribute to 


Mr. Colgate will appear in the October num- 
ber, 


“* Dr. J. ArrHur Heck, for the past seven 

years General Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Evangelical 
Church, has heen elected president of the 
Evangelical School of Theology at Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Heck was formerly con- 
nected with this institution for eleven years. 
He represents his denomination on the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education 
and is a member of several sections. 


* Rev. E. H. Bonsaur, Jr. has resigned 

his position as Director of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work for the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
cil of Christian Education to teach Bible in 
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Parson’s College, Fairfield, Iowa. Mr. Bon- 
sall has been very active in the Committee 
on Religious Education of Youth. In 1936 
he set up the Lakeside Conference. He is at 
present chairman of the Committee on Sum- 


mer Camps, Conferences and Training 
Schools. 


Rey. R. W. Rasu, formerly director of 

vacation Bible schools for the United 
Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) was 
elected general secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education at the recent General 
Conference. He succeeds Rev. Elmer Becker, 
who served for the past quadrennium. Mr. 
Rash also acts as director of leadership edu- 
cation. Rey. Harold’ M. Slusher has taken 
over the work as director of vacation Bible 
schools. Miss Anne Griffin replaces Mrs. 
Viola Miller as director of children’s work. 


** Dr. Epwarp R. BartLett, professor of 

Religious Education at DePauw Univer- 
sity since 1923, has been elected Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts. He will continue 
as head of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


** Rey. Evererr A. Bascock, general secre- 

tary of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, 18 Asy- 
lum St., Hartford, Connecticut, has asked 
that the names and addresses of church mem- 
bers who have recently moved to Connecticut 
to work in defense industries be sent to the 
Council, They will be forwarded to the ap- 
propriate pastors within the state. 


“* Tue Soutu Daxora Council of Christian 


Education, at its 66th Convention in 
Sioux Falls, elected new officers for the year, 
with Bert L. Hall, Pierre, as President. The 
executive work of the council has been car- 
ried on for the past two years by a Com- 
mission of Five. This Commission is com- 
posed of denominational executives of the 
state: Dr. S. W. Keck, Congregational, Dr. 
P. E. Morrison, Methodist, Rev. C. K. Davis, 
Presbyterian, Rev. Roy E. Long, Evangelical, 
and Rev. W. H. Bayles, Baptist. The Com- 
mission of Five deserves a great deal of 
credit for the heavy responsibility of carrying 
on the regular program of the Council and 
raising sufficient funds to liquidate the in- 
debtedness this year. The Commission pub- 
lishes a monthly Newsletter that has a cir- 
culation of 1100. 


“* RECENTLY the Pittsburgh Council of 

Churches, the Allegheny County Sab- 
bath School Association, and the Pittsburgh 
Council of Weekday Religious Education, 
appointed a joint executive committee to 
carry on the work of the three councils. They 
have planned to unify the programs, using 
one staff and the same offices. Early in July 
they called Dr. Roy D. Boaz of West Haven, 
Connecticut, to be the new executive secre- 
tary of this federated movement, which is to 
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be known as the Christian Council of Alle- 
gheny County. 

Dr. Boaz is a native of Pennsylvania. He 
was for three years principal of a public 
school in Crafton and for four years) was 
principal of an academy in Daleville, Vir- 
ginia. He received his Master’s Degree in 
Education from Roanoke College in 1924 and 
his Ph.D. in Religious Education from Yale 
in 1938. In 1928 the First Congregational 
Church of New Haven, Connecticut, called 
him as assistant pastor and director of re- 
ligious education. Since 1930 he has been 
pastor of this church. Dr, Boaz has been 
active in interdenominational work through 
the years. He will take up his new work 
September first. 


“ Tue Intinois CuurcH Councit, which 

recently purchased a small church build- 
ing in Springfield for its headquarters, is 
restoring the building. Leading architects, 
contractors, and decorators have counseled 
with the staff on plans for improving the 
building. Much of the carpentry work was 
contributed by members of the local union. 
Plans call for a worship center, a children’s 
corner, a display room for denominational 
educational literature, and an office for the 
Illinois Church Council. The Church House 
will become a center for interdenominational 
work for the state. Illinois, as far as we 
know, is the first state to institute such a 
project as a Church House. 


“* Tue New Haven Coancil of Churches 

has just completed a year of cooperative 
activity among the seventy churches, syna- 
gogues, and other religious organizations 
which comprize its membership. The annual 
meeting was held at the Congregation Mish- 
kan Israel. Dr. Seldon B. Humphrey is execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Jean F. Humphreys, chil- 
dren’s worker, and William G. Barndt, young 
people’s worker. 


“ Tue Kansas Council of Religious Edu- 

cation and the Kansas Council of 
Churches recently appointed a joint execu- 
tive committee to carry on the work under 
the name of the Kansas Council of Churches 
and Religious Education. The joint commit- 
tee, during July, called Rev. Roy Wunder 
as general secretary of the combined coun- 
cils. Mr, Wunder has been the pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Goodland, Kansas. He 
has served as secretary of the Conference 
Board of Education of the Central Kansas 
Methodist Conference. Plans are under way 
for cooperation with the denominational field 
staffs in Kansas. The office of the state coun- 
cil will be in Topeka, and Mr. Wunder will 
begin his work September 1. 
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“+ Tue Kentucky Sunday School Associa- 

tion, recognizing the great interest in 
weekday religious education in Kentucky, 
has asked Rev. Charles W. Owens, pastor of 
the Harvey Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Louisville, to serve as volunteer 
resource person on weekday religious edu- 
cation. Mr. Owens has volunteered to coun- 
sel with groups across the state on various 
phases of weekday religious education work. 
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Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 


SEPTEMBER 


10-14 National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

10-14 National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ica, Shreveport, Louisiana 

13-14 Bac Laymen’s Convention, Newark, 

t) 
16 Vermont State Council Meeting 
16 Annual Meeting, North Carolina 
Council of Churches 

17-23 Committee on Religious Education of 
Children, Montreat, North Carolina 

24-25 New York State Area Convention, 


Canandaigua 

25-26 New York State Area Convention, 
Wellsville 

29 Annual Ministers’ Retreat on Evangel- 
ism, Maryland-Delaware Council of 
Churches 

29-30 New York State Area Convention, Ma- 
lone 

OcTOBER 

1-2. New York State Area Convention, 
Glens Falls 

1-3 Convention Ohio Council of Church 
Women, Columbus 

1-3 Children’s Workers’ Regional Confer:- 
ence, Wilmington, Delaware 

2-3 Annual Meeting, Board of Christian 
Education, Evangelical Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

2-3 New York State Area Convention, 
Binghamton 

3-4 Monroe County, Michigan, Council 
Convention, Maybee 

8-10 Pennsylvania Annual State Conven- 
tion, Harrisbiirg 

16 Annual Meeting, Wisconsin Council of 


Churches, Portage 

17-18 Annual Convention, New Hampshire 
State Council, Concord 

17-19 Children’s Workers’ Regional Confer- 
ence, Hartford, Connecticut 

20-21 Annual Convention, District of Co- 
lumbia Sunday School Association, 
Washington 


21-22 72nd Annual Convention of the 
Churches of Maine, Waterville 
21-27 United Christian Rural Advance, 


Town and Country Pastors’ Confer- 
ence, Maine 

23-25 Indiana State Young People’s Con- 
ference, Noblesville 

23-27 Leaders’ Institutes in Maine, spon- 
sored by Maine Council of Churches 

29-31 Annual State Convention, Michigan 
Council, Bay City 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Work and Contemplation” *—2 reels. 


Silent. Rental $3.00. 


This is a film prepared to interest and 
instruct people in the activities of the Sum- 
mer Work Camps conducted by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and to assist 
young people in the search for non-violent 
and constructive answers to social and eco- 
nomic problems in our country. 

The picture presents the situation of a 
New York State farmer with land yielding 


him very little, the suggestion of government - 


1 Available from: Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, New York.’ 

? Available from: Religious Film Cooperative, Emory 
University, Georgia. 
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For a Porfect Showing 
OF RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


GLASS-BEADED 
3 SCREENS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off) 


Tests show that the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen 
surface reflects more light for all practical view- 
ing angles than any other screen surface. The 
greater light reflection of this screen brings out 
with full brilliance, the true colors of your 
colored film and makes black and white pictures 
sharper. The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded fabric, the 


The Da-Lite’s Challenger— 
Simplified ‘‘all-in-one’’ 
construction and many ad- 
vanced features make the 
Challenger the most con- 
venient of all portable 
screens. It can be set up 
anywhere in 15 seconds. 
It is the only screen that 
can be adjusted in height 
by merely releasing a 
spring lock and raising 
the extension support. 


selection. 


DEPT. 81JR, 


result of 32 years of screen manufacturing ex- 
perience, is standard equipment on all Da-Lite 
models. Write for free 48 page Catalog, which 
gives many helpful suggestions on proper screen 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Are You Interested In 
Flannelgraph Teaching 
Rally Day Supplies 
Handwork 
Missionary Material 
Graded Lesson Quarterlies 
Film Projectors 
Flags 
Song Books? 

Write for Church and Sun- 
day School Supply Catalog 


agents that his wood lot could yield him an 
income through working it cooperatively, the 
need in a nearby lumber yard for a large 
lumber storage house, and the proposition 
that a Quaker Work Camp might be estab- 
lished in the neighborhood. We see the 
process of establishing such a work camp. 
Through actual contact with work and work- 
ers, the experiential value of the Work 
Camp Program is made clear, as well as the 
importance of quiet contemplation and in- 
structive leadership. Fine for young people’s 
groups. 

Rating: Content: Good; 

Technical Quality: Good 


Hills and the Sea” *—1 reel. Silent. Rental 
‘$3.00. Kodachrome. (With music accom- 
paniment—rental of records $1.50.) 


A beautiful Kodachrome film taken at 
Martha’s Vineyard showing the varying 
moods of the sea and the sky; pictures of 
the sand dunes with a breeze rippling the 
grass; close-ups of flowers—a poetic and 
artistic study of nature. This film could be 
used with a directed meditation in which 
nature psalms are used. 

This film is ideal for use in an evening 
worship service or a young people’s meeting 
to provide a period of meditation on the 


3 Available from Ideal Pictures, 28 E. 8th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


22 Years Serving the 
Churehes with the best in 
Religious and Educa- 
tional Pictures 
(16mm Sound and Silent) 
Write for free catalogue 


IDEAL PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
28 East 8th Street 2402 West 7th Street 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


beauty of God’s creation. 
Rating: Content: Good; 
Technical Quality: Excellent 


The Kindled Flame”**—3 reels. 
Sound. Rental $9.00. 


The contagious force and power of the 
Christian principles of love and loyalty are 
vividly dramatized in a story of early Chris- 
tians (304 a.p.) whose faith brought them 
into conflict with the Roman ban upon their 
religion. Marcellus, aged leader of the band, 
is arrested by the Roman centurion, Festus. 
His unflinching loyalty combined with a fine 
expression of Christian love, win Festus and 
finally the Pro-Consul to the cause of Christ. 

Useful for all groups except very young 
children. It should be particularly effective 
in Sunday evening services and young peo- 
ple’s meetings. 

Rating: Content: Excellent; 

Technical quality: Good; Sound: Good 
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16mm. 


Current Feature Films 


Barnacle Bill (MGM) Wallace Beery, 
Leo Carillo, Marjorie Main, Virginia Weidler. 
Comedy. A tale of the waterfront, with 
Beery as ingratiating loafer who at long last 
comes through, justifying daughter’s faith, 
by leading fishermen against exploiters. .. . 
Although marred for many audiences by 
uncouthness which is virtually a Beery trade- 
mark, film contains effective, convincing 
shots of fishing activity. Story element is 
light. If you can take Beery, fairly enter- 
taining. M,Y 

The Big Store (MGM) Tony Martin, 
The Marx Brothers. Farce. As detectives in 
a department store, the brothers carry on 
their antics while the new owner balks the 
crooks who have gained control. . . . More 
singing and dancing than in the usual Marx 
Brothers film. Hilarious and illogical as 
usual, they will in this offering (said to be 
their last) delight their following. 

YG 


9 
Billy the Kid (MGM) Brian Donlevy, 
Ian Hunter, Robert Taylor. Western. Partly 
historical account of final exploits of no- 
torious outlaw, culminating in his death.... 
Technicolor scenes of desert are beautifully 
photographed. Legend of: Robin Hood bandit 
has been romanticized, with law upheld but 
with hero softened, treated with sympathy. 
Interesting, but ethically confused. M,Y 
Blossoms in the Dust (MGM) F. Bres- 
sart, Greer Garson, Marsha Hunt, W. Pid- 
geon. Drama, in part biography, of efforts 
of a Texas woman to improve lot of found- 
lings in her state by wise home-finding and 
by legislation removing stigma from legal 
records. . . . Film, in technicolor, is ex- 
cellently produced, with bare facts of story 
made dramatic. Characters are convincing, 
although several situations seem exaggerated 
and over-sentimental. Inspiring. M,Y 
The Bride Came C€.0.D. (War.) James 
Cagney, Bette Davis, Harry Davenport. Farce. 
Impecunious aviator, hired by oil tycoon to 
prevent daughter’s marriage as publicity 
stunt, crashes with her in desert, launching 
array of ludicrous situations . . . Improbable 
situations realize their one purpose—to pro- 
vide laughter. Some of the humor is on the 
risqué side; much of it strains for effect. 
Adult slapstick. M 
The Bride Wore Crutches (Fox) 
T. North, Lynne Roberts. Melodrama. 
Blundering young reporter fails to make 
good, is fired, returns in glory after over- 
coming bandit gang single handed. .. . Oft- 
used plot is handled awkwardly, obviously. 
Caught in the Draft (Par.) Eddie 
Bracken, Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour, Lynn 
Overman. Farce. Gun-shy movie star, in love 
with colonel’s daughter, finds self in army 
despite efforts at ruse. Blunders, but be- 
comes hero. . . . Another in horde of come- 
dies making training camp life just a field 
day for wisecracks. This one strains hard 
for most of its laughs. Adolescent humor. 


Y 
{+ Conyoy (British-made) Clive Brook, 
John Clements. Naval warfare. As destroy- 
ers escort merchantmen from Norway, Ger- 
man submarine and surface raider attack; 
sacrificial act by freighter saves convoy... . 
Perhaps truest picture ever made of what 
sea fighting really is. Although events in 
story are rather implausible, documentary 

portions make film informative, gripping. 


The Get-Away (MGM) Robert Sterling, 
Chas. Winninger. Melodrama, G-man poses 
as convict and stages prison break to learn 
gang secrets from cell mate; falls in love 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*_Outstanding for Family. 
7—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


with latter’s sister, but goes on to “get his 
man.” . . . Probability and care in direction 
are sacrificed for melodramatic effects and 
there are quantities of violence. Contrived, 
unwholesome. 

The Girl in the News (Fox; made in 
England) Barry Barnes, Margaret Lock- 
wood, Emlyn Williams. Melodrama. When 
two patients in succession die from over- 
doses of a sedative, circumstantial evidence 
points to the young nurse in charge as a 
murderess. .. . A well-constructed plot, with 
suspense excellently built up by small de- 
tails to tense climax in second courtroom 
scene, Absorbing. 

Her First Beau (Col.) Jackie Cooper, 
Edith Fellows, Josephine Hutchinson, Wm. 
Tracy, Jane Withers. Comedy. When her 
uncle brings a college friend to visit, Jane 
tries sophistication to win his favor; results 
bring her to old values again. . . . Not an 
outstanding film, but simple and straight- 
forward, with adequate performances and a 
theme to recommend it as family fare. En- 
tertaining. M,Y,C 

Jungle Cavaleade (RKO) Frank Buck. 
Travelogue, of a sort. Compilation of cer- 
tain shots from movies made by Buck dur- 
ing several years of jungle exploration. ... 
Too hair-raising, perhaps, for sensitive chil- 
dren; older audiences, however, will find 
film interesting, informative. M.Y 

Kiss the Boys Good-bye (Par.) Don 
Ameche, Barbara Allen, Oscar Levant, Mary 
Martin. Musical-comedy, based on stage hit 
about search by Broadway producers for 
Southern girl as star of new show. ...A 
few spots of good satire, but they are not 
much noticed in the thin, woodenly-acted 
story. Too much “atmosphere” and noise; 
too little else. 

Kisses Before Breakfast (War.) Dennis 
Morgan, Anne Shirley. Farce about an am- 
nesia victim faced with the wives he wed 
as two different persons, with a session of 
hypnosis to complicate matters and no one 
to explain what has happened. . . . Promises 
well at first, but things get so complicated 
and pointless no one seems to know how to 
bring things to an end. Mostly wasted effort. 

M 


Man Hunt (Fox) Joan Bennett, John 
Carradine, Walter Pidgeon, Geo. Sanders. 
Melodrama. Before the war, British big- 
game hunter stalks Hitler as a lark, is seized, 
tortured in effort to implicate his govern- 
ment. Escapes, is trailed by gestapo in weird 
chase through England. . . First part 
handled to bring out utmost in suspense, 
but final scenes tax credulity and are thus 
unconvincing. Familiar pattern of unmiti- 
gated nazi horror makes it grim, harrowing. 


M 
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Million Dollar Baby (War.) Priscilla 
Lane, Jeffrey Lynn, Ronald Reagan, May 
Robson. Comedy. Spinster seeks to make 
amends for father’s swindle, gives million 
dollars to victim’s impoverished heir, 
watches effect on latter’s life. . . . Lacking 
sparkle and finesse called for by plot, this 
is further marred by an unpleasant drinking 
scene. Artificial, talkative. 

Moon Over Miami (Fox) Don Ameche, 
Betty Grable, Robert Cummings, Charlotte 
Greenwood, Carole Landis Musical. Girls 
stake small inheritance on splurge in Miami 
to snare wealthy husbands. . . . Fantastic 
settings among palms and night clubs. Tunes 
pleasant, but unreal atmosphere, over- 
emphasis on drinking and luxury, approval 
of unethical yet successful schemes render 
film undesirable. ; 

My Life With Caroline (RKO) Ron- 
ald Colman, Anna Lee, C. Winninger. Com- 
edy. Husband sets forth episodes in which 
he has acted to persuade wife to give up 
infatuation for series of other men and re- 
turn to him... . At first, there is promise 
in unique method of telling story, but it 
is unrealized because of silly, inconsequen- 
story, whose characters never come to 
ife. 

The Shepherd of the Hills (Par.) Beu- 
lah Bondi, Harry Carey, Betty Field, John 
Wayne. Melodrama only slightly connected 
with well-known novel; the tale, that of a 
gang of moonshiners and a jailbird seeking 
the son who has sworn to kill him. . ... In 
striving to be “folksy,” film makes use of 
cheap, melodramatic situations, while no real 
interest in characters or story is aroused. 
Static, artificial, unconvincing. 

The Sweetheart of the Campus (Col.) 
Harriet Hilliard, Ruby Keeler, Ozzie Nelson 
and Band. Musical. A college is pulled out 
of the doldrums by wholesale enrollment of 
a swing band and opening of a night club 
in the gymnasium. .. . One might take the 
individual band numbers if it were not for 
the ridiculous premise on which film rests, 
the poor taste of some of the characteriza- 


. tions and the utterly silly story. Jnane. 


They Met in Bombay (MGM) Clark 
Gable, Rosalind Russell. Melodrama. Pair 
of jewel thieves elude Malayan police until 
the man is inveigled into the British army; 
whereupon, love for empire triumphs, and 
they reform. . . . Carelessly written and 
directed, with much significant action only 
reported. Unethical, since the crime and 
criminals are so attractive and the final re- 
form obviously illogical and tacked on. 
Undesirable. ; 

Tight Shoes (Uniy.) Binnie Barnes, Leo 
Carillo, Broderick Crawford, John Howard. 
Farce. Clerk/in shoe shop, victim of racket- 
eers, fits political underling with tight 
shoes, thus launching chain of events that 
send him to top, clean up city. . . . Swiftly 
paced, with some sequences of rich satire 
but with others that border on bad taste. 
A sophisticated trifle. 

Underground (War.) Philip Dorn, Jeff- 
rey Lynn, Karen Verne. Melodrama of il- 
legal group’s activities in broadcasting 
“truth” in Germany, with relentless chase 
by gestapo. Nazi enthusiast sees brother, 
group’s leader, tortured; resolves to carry 
on his unfinished task. Effectively 
wrenches utmost in suspense from tense 
situations; however, as in other recent anti- 
nazi films, portrayal goes so far into hor- 
rendous and paints nazis as so uncompromis- 
ingly black it becomes implausible. Grue- 
some, hate-inspiring. 
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HAT a book shelf of fine curriculum, 
leadership, and general program ma- 
terials is announced in this list! As you 
* think of your programs for the coming year, 
you will welcome word concerning these 
sixty publications which have only recently 
come from the presses of seventeen publish- 
ing houses. 

The Department of Research has the as- 
sistance of the editors and publishers in 
making available these lists quarterly. Back 
issues of the Journal are available at 15 
cents per copy. The first list appeared in the 
December 1938 Journal, with others follow- 
ing quarterly in the March, June, and Sep- 


tember numbers. 


I. Religious Education of 
Children 


A. Nursery Children, Beginners 


ALLEN, Marcaret Frances. Celebrating 


Christmas. New York, National Council, 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 1941. 27 p. 
$.25,. 


Four-session unit for beginner children. 
Includes suggestions for group activities, 
source materials, for conferences with par- 
ents, teaching methods, and session plans. 


ALLEN, Marcaret FrANcEs. Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Church. New York, Na- 
tional Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
1940, 32 p. $.15. 


Six-session unit. To help beginner children 
feel at home in the church. Includes sugges- 
tions for activities and source materials, 
procedure guidance for the leader, and ses- 
‘sion plans. 


ALLEN, Marcaret Frances. The Kinder- 
garten and the Church. New York, National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1941. 
31 p. $.25. 


Procedure guide for those using kinder- 
garten Christian Education Units. Considers 
relations between children, parents, teachers 
in Christian education; kindergarten objec- 
tives;. children’s experiences; educational 
methods and materials, signs of development. 


ALLEN, Marcaret Frances. The Youngest 
Ones. New York, National Council, Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 1941. 31 p. $.25. 

Guide for workers with nursery children 
in home and church. Considers parents as 
leaders, objectives, children’s experiences, 
means of Christian education, organization 
of a nursery department, bibliography. 


Bicter, Marcaret K. A Lantern to Our 
Children, Set of Monthly Leaflets for Par- 
ents: first three years, $.75; fourth yeaz, 
$.25. Leader’s Guide, 29 p., $.50. Leader’s 
Record Book, $.35. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Company, 1941. 


Monthly leaflets for parents, of children 
of pre-school age, to assist in spiritual up- 
bringing of children. Leader’s Guide sug- 
gests methods of using the leaflets and for 
studying pre-school problems. 


Hiceins, Berroa M. Home and Parents. 
New York, National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1941. 32 p. $.25. 
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Six-session unit. To help beginner children 
adjust happily to family life. Includes sug- 
gestions for activities and source materials, 
ways of developing church-home cooperation, 
session plans. 


Maramarco, Puytiis N. God Caring 
Through People. New York, National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1941. 31 p. 
$.25. 

Eight-session unit. To help beginner chil- 
dren discover how God uses people to repre- 
sent him in caring for other people. Includes 
activities, source materials, procedure guid- 
ance, session plans. 


Maramarco, Puyiis N. Play and 
Friends. New York, National Council, Prot- 
estant Episcocal Church, 1941. 32 p. $.25. 

Six-session unit. To help beginner chil- 
dren live happily with playmates. Includes 
suggestions for activities, source materials, 
teaching methods, session plans. 


WeneL, Cyntuta C. Celebrating Thanks- 
giving. New York, National Council Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 1941. 32 p. $.25. 

Four- or five-session unit designed to help 
beginner children experience Christian mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving. Includes suggestions 
for activities and source materials; songs, 
stories and poems; and session plans. 


B. Primary Children 


Apams, KaTHERINE S. We Learn How the 
Boy Jesus Lived. New York, National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1941. 48 p. 
$.25. 


Ten-session unit to help first and second 
grade children learn about Jesus. Includes 
suggestions for activities, for parent cooper- 
ation, teaching methods, stories, poems, pray- 
ers, session plans. 


BeTHANy Grapep Lesson Series. First 
Year, Summer Quarter. Margaret M. Clem- 
ens, God’s Plan for Homes, Good Neighbors, 
The Joy of Learning. Primary Bible Leaflet, 
13-four-page leaflets, $.10. Primary Teacher’s 
Quarterly, 144 p., $.30. Activity Materials, 
$.12 a set. St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1941. 


Grapep Lesson Series. Year III, Part 12. 
Elizabeth Cringan Gardner, Helping in God's 
World. Primary Bible Lessons, 13 four-page 
leaflets, $.16. Primary Handwork Booklet, 15 
p., $.10. Teachers Book, 88 p., $.25. Toronto, 
United Church Publishing House, 1941. 


‘Mitiarp, ELeanor R. Bible People Who 
Loved God. Richmond, Virginia, John Knox 
Press, 1941. 80 p. $.60. 

Ten-session vacation church school course. 
Includes stories of Bible people, games, ac- 
tivities, songs, a time schedule for each 
session, directions, and supplementary ma- 
terial. 


Pottock, Sytvia. We Prepare for Christ- 
mas. New York, National Council, Protestant 


.Episcopal Church, 1941. 24 p. $.25. 


Four-session unit to help first and second 
grade children prepare for Christmas. In- 
cludes suggestions for activities, parent co- 
operation, teaching methods, source ma- 


terials, and alternate session plans. 


Wetter, Jane M. We Enjoy Easter. New 
York, National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1941, 32 p. $.25. 

Six-session unit for use with first and 
second grade children during Lenten season, 
with Easter and its joys as the climax. In- 
cludes activities, worship, home cooperation, 
source. materials, session plans. 


We te, Jane M. We Live Together. New 
York, National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1941. 32 p. $.25. 

Ten-session unit correlated with the day- 
school experience of first and second grade 
children learning to live in their communi- 
ties. Includes activities, worship, source ma- 
terials, teaching methods, home cooperation, 
session plans. 


C. Juniors 


GrapbEep Lesson Series. Year III, Part 12. 
Ailsa Little, Building a Christian World. 
Junior Bible Leaflets, 13 four-page leaflets, 
$.15. Teacher’s Book, 96 p., $.25. Toronto, 
United Church Publishing House, 1941. 


Junior Brste ScHoot Worksook SERIES. 
Vol. 3, No. 4. Olive Tracy. Unit VII, Pio- 
neering for God. Unit VIII, Adventuring for 
God Around the World. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Nazarene Publishing House, 1941. 40. 
p. $.15. Y 


McMaster, VERNON. A Guide Book for a 
Tour of Bible Scenes. New York, More- 
house-Gorham Company, 1941. 36 p. $.30. 

Guide for teachers and pupils for an 
imaginery visit to Jerusalem, Sea of Galilee, 
Nazareth, Syria, and Egypt. Suggestions 
given for studying biblical events connect- 
ed with places visited. 


Patmer, LALA C. AND PALMER, LEon C. 
The Churchman and the Kingdom. Pupil’s 
Booklet, 168 p., $.65. Guide for Teachers 
and Parents, 125 p., $1.00. New York, More- 
house-Gorham Company, 1941. 

Third Junior Course in Christian Living 
Series. Re-study of Catechism as a whole 
from standpoint of its meaning in everyday 
life of boys and girls today. 


D. Children’s Division Leaders 


Program Guide for Children, in United 
Brethren Churches. Dayton, Ohio, Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, 1941, 24 p. 
$.10. 

Guide for children’s workers in building 
local church program of work for the quad- 
rennium. Outlines duties of children’s di- 
rector and different children’s groups. 


II. Religious Education of Chil- 
dren, Young People 
A. Juniors, Intermediates 


Aspranp, Karin. Flag of the Free. Boston, 
Baker’s Plays, 1941. 15 p. $.35. 


Patriotic play for the grades, stressing 
foundation stones of our democracy through 
media of dialogue, song and story. 


Brown, Wittarp Dayton. My Confession 
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of Faith. New York, Half Moon Press, 1941. 
71 p. $.25. 

Simple presentation in twelve lessons of 
the truths, real and implied, in Apostles’ 
Creed. For use with children’s church mem- 
bership groups. 


B. Juniors, Intermediates, Seniors 


Mrnarp, Hersert L, We Learn About the 
Church. Pupil’s Book, 32 p., $.25. Leader’s 
Guide, 8 p., $.10. St. Louis, Christian Board 
of Publication, 1941. 

Work book for older juniors, intermedi- 
ates, and younger seniors, dealing with 
meaning of church membership, Guide for 
leaders accompanies this. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 
People 


A. Intermediates 


DrENER, THELMA. How to Use the Bible. 
Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1941. 
64 p. $.60. 

Ten-session vacation church school unit. 
Includes time schedules, teaching procedures, 
questions, songs, worship suggestions, work 
eetaney Bible drills and supplementary ma- 
terial. 


Grapep Lesson Sertes, Year III, Part 12. 
George A. Little. Heroes of Faith. Student’s 
Book, 56 p., $.15. Teacher’s Book, 88 p., 
$.25. Toronto, United Church Publishing 
House, 1941. 


The Trail Rangers’ Manual. Toronto, Na- 
tional Boys’ Work Board, Religious Educa- 
tion Council of Canada, revised 1941. 507 p. 
$1.25, plus duty. Cash with order. 

Fifty-seven writers contributed. Contains 
more than one hundred twenty articles on 
songs, handicraft, Indian lore, games, pray- 
ers, health, woodcraft, swimming, hiking, 
worship, hobbies. 


B. Intermediates, Seniors, Young People 


Come, Follow Me. St. Louis, Christian 
Board of Publication, 1941. 16 p. $.15 each; 
$1.50 per dozen, 

Illustrative booklet with certificates of 
baptism and church membership. 


Harris, GENEFREDE. Pioneering with Jesus. 
Worship Programs, Volume I. St. Louis, 
Christian Board of Publication, revised 1941. 
139 p. $.50. 

Fifty-five plans and worship programs for 
church school departmental worship, Chris- 


tian Endeavor Society, or other youth group 
meetings. 


Program Guide for Young People, in 
United Brethren Churches. Dayton, Ohio, 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
1941. 28 p. $.10. 


Guide for young people’s workers in build- 
ing local church program of work for the 
quadrennium. Outlines duties of director and 
different young people’s groups. 


C. Seniors 


Brownson, Hazer. Problems of Christian 
Living. Mulholland, John Field. Great Mes- 
sages from Proverbs to Job. Pupil’s book, 
$.15. Guidebook for Leaders, 64 p., $.15. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1941. 

Two units: six on problems of Christian 
living dealing with such as authority, boy 
and girl relationships, and relation of the 
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secular and sacred; five on Proverbs, and 
two on Job. 


Grapep Lesson Serres. Year III, Part 12. 
J. Russell Harris, The Church at Work. 
Student’s Book, 56 p., $.15. Teacher’s Book, 
88 p., $.25. Toronto, United Church Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. 


Haxker, Mirron Atsert. Choosing My 
Calling. Pupil’s Workbook, 31 p., $.20, 6 or 
more copies, $.15 each. Leader’s Book, 64 
p., $.35. Philadelphia, United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 

Unit in Christian Youth Series for week- 
day and vacation church schools or any sup- 
plementary sessions. Provides leaders’ ma- 
terals and session programs. 


D. Seniors, Young People 


Bett, BERNARD Ipp1Nncs. Understanding Re- 
ligion. Student’s Note Book, 80 p., $.50. 
Teacher’s Book, 249 p., cloth, $1.90. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1941. 

Introductory ,course on study of Christian- 
ity. Material arranged for weekly forty-five 
minute period; additional material for two- 
session-a-week classes, 


E. Young People 


*CHEVERTON, Cecit F. The Bible and So- 
cial Living. Volume II, “In Government and 
the Church.” St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1940. 96 p., $.25. 


Elective study to stimulate in young peo- 
ple desire to make our national and church 
life constructively Christian. 


*CHEVERTON, CeciL F. The Bible and So- 
cial Living. Volume III, “In our Work.” 
St. Louis, Christian Board of Publication, 
1941. 96 p. $.25. 

Elective unit to help young people con- 
sider the way a Christian should act in his 
daily work. 


IV. Religious Education of Young 
People, Adults 


A. Seniors, Young People, Adults 


BRINCKERHOFF, THEODORE. The Christian 
Faith and Life. New York, Half Moon Press, 
1941, 72 p. $.25. 


Introduction to Christian religion, provid- 
ing for instruction in essential Christian 
doctrines. Presented in twelve lessons in 
conversational style. 


Knipe, Ropert. Heritage of Wimpole 
Street. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 41 p. 
Royalty, $5.00. $.35. 


Picture of imaginary meeting between 
Robert Browning’s young son and iron-willed 
Edward Barrett—resulting in the softening 
of Barrett. 


B. Young People, Adults 


Brurre, Joun. How to Use the Bible for 
Help Today. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1941. 96 p. $.15. 


Studies showing how Bible helps us today. 
Deals with such subjects as hypocrisy, 
respect for personality of others, and Chris- 
tian love in action. Gives suggestions for 
class preparation, 


CrarK, Heten M. Empty Hands. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1941, 24 p. $.15. 


* Printed during preceding period. 


Play about the mission field in India. 
Seven characters. One act. 

Lanois, Benson Y. Adventure in Under- 
standing. New York, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
1941. 63 p. $.25. 


Handbook presents source materials for 
discussion groups wishing to consider aspects 
of relationships of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Especially designed for campus inter- 
faith round tables. 


V. Religious Education of Adults 


Corsett, Minnie W. and _  Corsert, 
Cuartes H. Discussion and Program Sug- 
gestions for Adults on “Christians and World 
Order.” New York, Friendship Press, 1941. 
64 p. $.25. 

Study guide based primarily on A Chris- 
tian Imperative, by Roswell P. Barnes. An- 
alysis of anti-social aspects of human be- 
havior that led to present chaos. 


Husparp, Marcaret ANN. He Passed This 
Way. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 82 p. 
Royalty, $5.00. Price. $.50. 


Into the city of Jerusalem come Naida, 
Dismas and Laban. It is the evening before 
the Passover, but they come not to observe 
the Passover, but to steal the money from 
the temple and use the religious festivities 
as a decoy. 


Program Guide for Adults, in United 
Brethren Churches, Dayton, Ohio, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, 1941. 28 p. 
$.10. ah aa 


Guide for adult workers in building local 
church program of work for the quadren- 
nium. Outlines duties of director and the 
different adult groups. 


Root, Epwarp Tattmapce. A Christian 
Idea of Wealth. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1941. 47 p. $.20. 

Four-session study and worship booklet, 
dealing with the right use of wealth, whether 
administered by individuals, the Church, or 
the State. 


Witson, DororHy Ciarke. The Broken 


. Circle. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 22 p. 


Price, $.35. 

The moral forms sensibly, as the play de- 
velops showing a way out of misunderstand- 
ing existing between employee and employer. 


VI. General 
A. Bible 


Bowman, Joun Wick. Introducing the 
Bible. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1941. 
94 p. $.35. 

First Series Leadership Education Course 
text. Presents study of what the Bible is, 
how it came to be, what the Bible requires 
of us, what we should do with it. 


B. Drama 


Coz, FRANKLIN P, Christmas in Coventry. 
Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 22 p. $.35. 

Pageant-play, presenting contrast between 
modern destruction and the ageless beauty 
and faith of the Christian religion. 


Fretp, Exuiot. Tenant Farmers. Boston, 
Baker’s Plays, 1941. 29 p. $.35. Ill fortune 
has dogged the farm life of Jasper Holt. 
Dust storms take their toll. The future seems 
hopeless. A situation abounding in life dra- 
ma. : 
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PeTersoNn, AGNES EmeE.te. The Christmas 
Lamb. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 20 p. 
$.35. 

The theme is suggested by the Processional 
of the Offered Lamb, a tradition cherished 
for centuries in Provence, at which the finest 
lamb in the countryside was presented at 
the créche during the midnight mass in 
memory of the first Christmas. 


TrepaLs, Seymour S. Christmas at Bridget 
Dooley’s. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1941. 21 p. 
$.35. 

A southern planter’s daughter, against his 
advice, goes with her maid to a northern 
city to study art. Although pressed for funds, 
they give a Christmas party for neighborhood 
poor children. 


Russett, Mary. Three Sons. Boston, 
Baker’s Plays, 1941. 48 p. $.50. 

Christ’s betrayal by. Judas, the bigotry of 
the Hebrew priests, the love of Mary, and 
the bewilderment of Pontius Pilate combine 
to make this a powerful Easter play. 


C. General 


Henricus, GartH. A Church Board at 
Work. St. Louis, Christian Board of Publi- 
cation, 1941. 63 p. $.25. 3 

Studies on aspects of work of church 
board. Prepared for brief discussion periods 
at board meetings and for reading by board 
members. 


Rethink Your Program Now! Kansas City, 
Missouri, Kansas City Council of Churches, 
1941. 56 p. $.10, plus $.02 postage. 

Manual on phases of local church program. 
Gives suggestions for enriching and enlarging 
it and relating it to the total community life. 


D. Peace 


A Just and Durable Peace. Data Material 
and Discussion Questions. New York, Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, Federal Council, 1941. 65 p. 
$.10. 


“A Just and Durable Peace.” Memoran- 
dum. New York, Federal Council, 1941. 11 
p. $.05. 

Embodies the preliminary views on certain 
basic questions of the Committee of Direc- 
tion of the Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. 


E. Recreation 


Ickis, MArcuUERITE. A Guide in Art and 
Crafts. New York, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Recreation Training School, 107 
Washington Street, 1941. 93 p. 

Handbook designed to assist leaders con- 
cerned with broadening their offerings to 
groups interested in recreational activities, 
through the use of crafts. 


F. Stewardship 


Werer, Marion. Hands That Give. Phila- 
delphia, Board of Christian Education, Pres- 


byterian Church in the United States of | 


America, 1941. 26 p. $.10. 


Stewardship play. interpreting Christian’s 
way of life when he accepts divine com- 
mand, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Time, forty-five minutes. Seven characters: 
four women, two men, and small boy. Simple 
setting. 
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AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


AT HOME, IN COLLEGE, IN TRAINING CAMPS 


The Upper Room Makes a Wide Appeal 


ROM the thousands of letters received expressing appreciation 
of The Upper Room as a daily devotional guide, these have come 
to indicate its widespread appeal among young people: 


“One of our young women now in college has an Upper Room Club meet- 
ing in her dormitory room for the reading and study of The Upper Room.” 
—A pastor. 


“T have found The Upper Room a great help in understanding and exer- 
cising the Christian way for us to live and I give a number of copies each 
quarter to my friends.”—A ftwenty-one-year-old machinist. 


“As a student I have received help and strength from daily devotionals in 
The Upper Room.”’—A student pastor. 


“There are infinite riches in this little book which should be valuable to 
the school boy as well as to the business man. It is a spiritual help and moral 
guide throughout the day.”—A student. 


“Realizing that The Upper Room fills a definite need in the lives of 
young people, the devotional committee of our young people’s society wishes 
to place an order. I have used The Upper Room and appreciate it immeas- 
urably.’—A worker among young people. 


“We are mailing a copy of The Upper Room to each of our boys in mili- 
tary service camps.”—A church secretary. 


Are you making use of this devotional 
A New Devotional Book You Should guide for a young people? All 


Have in Addition to The Upper Room ages respond to its spiritual appeal. The 
A Pocket Prayer Book, compiled by October, November, December issue is 
Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman. now ready for distribution. Yearly sub- 
144 Pages, imitation leather, vest- scription 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 
pocket size. 25 cents, postpaid. cents; 10 or more copies to one address, 
Contents: I. Foundations of Wor- 5 cents each, postpaid. Pastors or group 
ship; II. Devotions; III. Morning leaders may use our consignment plan 
Prayers; IV. Evening Devotions; V. with privilege of returning at our ex- 
Evening Prayers; VI. Holy Commu- pense all unused and unsold copies. 
nion; WII. Special Prayers; VIII. Send all orders to 
The Christian Life; IX. Prayer in 


Scripture. THE UPPER ROOM 


Order from The Upper Room, 307-RE American Trust Building 
Nashville, Tenn. Niktete) Tenn 


Ready October 1, 1941 
A New 
Inexpensive 
Hymnbook 
for Churches 
and Church Schools 


Over 180 Hymns 
Traditional 
Seasonal 
Spirituals Folk Songs 
New Hymns 


Twenty-Five Pages of 
Worship Materials 
Specimen Services 
Poems Litanies _ Prayers 
Responsive Readings 


New WORSHIP AND SONG 
Available in Two Beautiful Bindings 


Globella Red Cloth 
With Title and Cross in Gold 


Only 35 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 40 cents 


Heavy Paper Cover in Rich Oriental Red 
Only 20 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 25 cents 


Transportation charges extra 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Chicago, Illinois 


Democratic Method of Teaching Is Essential 
(Continued from page 4) 


conflicts must be superseded by a genial frankness that is 
willing to talk unreservedly about anything that has to do 
with religion. 

A spirit of worship would spring up, of course. The prin- 
ciple of growth being respected here as well as in instruc- 
tion, exercises of worship would be of many sorts, for they 
would be expressions of the pupils’ own present valuations 
of life. 

The intellectual standards that educators have built up 
would not be torn down. Stimulating problems would be 
prominent, both those that pupils already feel, and wider 
ones that they would be led to feel. There would be analysis 
of problems, guided search for facts, weighing of evidence, 
suspension of judgment, respect for experts, and coopera- 
tion with other seekers after light. 

This method would produce religious alertness. If a con- 
ference of Christians and Jews should be held in the 
vicinity, it would not go unnoticed. If some Billy Sunday 
should come to town, it would be natural to analyze his 
performances. If Jehovah’s Witnesses should be assaulted, 
or their children excluded from school, the teacher would 
find herein an opportunity. If a pupil should ask whether 
something in the Bible is true, or whether some assertion 
by a Catholic, a Protestant, a Christian Scientist, or a 
Mormon is true, the teacher would not flinch the duty 
of opening up the processes whereby historical and scien- 
tific scholarship examine such matters. 

What would proponents of the present movement for the 
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teaching of religion by state schools have teachers do in 
such circumstances? If a Protestant pupil should ask 
whether the Pope really is infallible; or if, at Christmas 
time, a child should ask what an angel is, or a high school 
student should query whether Jesus was born of a virgin; 
or if, at Eastertide, the question, What became of Jesus’ 
body? should arise, what should the teacher do? 


Can We Not Trust Democracy? 
(Continued from page 4) 


There are communities where political questions have to 
be dealt with very cautiously in the schools. There are 
some communities in which brazen indoctrination goes on 
—for the political and economic status quo. Likewise there 
are, no doubt, many communities in which the inclusion 
of the religious phases of social behavior may for a long 
time be inhibited by suspicion and fear, and others in which 
religious homogeneity will make indoctrination inevitable. 
(Incidentally, no one knows how much of the latter is now 
going on without let or hindrance.) All educational prog- 
ress is fraught with hazards. How much of criticism, how 
much affirmation of the teacher’s own beliefs, is consistent 
with good education is a question that arises in every 
classroom where anything more than commonplaces is 
discussed. But do we believe in the democratic control of 
education by the community or do we not? Can we trust 
democracy or can we not? 

The case comes down to this: Those who see no incon- 
gruity in the present dualism in education and no serious 
consequences flowing from it will think the hazards of 
change too great. Those who see the situation quite other- 
wise will think otherwise. 

I have put the matter tersely—and inadequately, though 
I hope not too provocatively—because of limitations of 
space. Yet I believe I have stated the essence of the mat- 
ter. The issue of “method” might very properly be raised 
if it were proposed to teach as true and valid some theo- 
logical “common denominator.” That, however, is not in 
question here, for, as I have said many times, I am 
strongly opposed to it. It is not the business of the public 
school. 


Radio for Religious Education Week 


RELIcIous EpucATION WEEK this year will be celebrated 
in many more local churches and communities across the 
United States and Canada than ever before. In preparation 
for the week a national radio program is being arranged 
entitled, “Spiritual Foundations of Democracy.” As _ar- 
rangements are not yet completed detailed announcement 
can not be made as to time and stations. When these de- 
tails are worked out cards will be mailed to leaders urging 
them to announce the broadcast in Sunday schools and 
from the pulpits. 

In addition, in eight states surrounding Chicago the state 
and city councils are working with the International Coun- 
cil in presenting Religious Education Week to the public 
through the cooperation of local radio stations. Committees 
have been set up in some eighty communities to secure 
announcements on commercial programs and time for local 
leaders to speak each day of the week on the general theme. 
A manual describing this plan and another giving resource 
material for the series may be obtained for 15 cents each 


from the International Council of Religious Education, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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The New Testament in Basic English. 
By S. H. Hooke, I. A. Richards, W. R. Mat- 
thews, E. W. Barnes, Martin Linton-Smith, 
et al. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1941. 548 p. 
$2.00. 


Basic English is a simple form of Eng- 
lish which makes use of less than 1,000 
words. It has been developed by Mr. C. K. 
Ogden of the Orthological Institute of Cam- 
bridge. After ten years’ work, a committee 
directed by Professor S. H. Hooke, Professor 
of Old Testament Studies in the University 
of London, through collaboration with the 
Institute, has produced this new translation 
of the New Testament from the original 
sources into Basic English. The text was later 
revised by a committee of Cambridge scholars. 

This translation is not presented as a rival 
with any other, but as a straightforward 
translation expressed in simple words. The 
editors recognize the limitations of Basic 
English in conveying delicate shades of 
meaning. However, this new translation 
should be readily understood by many per- 
sons to whom the older versions are strange 
and difficult. Also, just as any new transla- 
tion does, it should quicken the interest of 
those who are familiar with the Scriptures. 

M. L. P. 


The Hymnal for Youth. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1941. 381 p. $.85. 

This is the “1941 edition” of The Church 
School Hymnal for Youth first published in 
1928, or better, its 1941 successor. It is of a 
size easily handled, and is adapted for use 
by the more informal youth groups while 

_ at the same time it possesses a dignity which 
makes it worthy of use for the most formal 
purposes. 

There is a very good selection of chants, 
calls to worship, and responses. A collection 
of instrumental selections, with suggestions 
for their use is included, as are carefully 
selected responsive readings, Scripture read- 
ings, prayers and collects and selected poetry 
and prose. Also, suggestions for building 
worship services and some suggested plans 
are given, 

- M. L. P. 


New Methods Versus Old in American 
Education. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 56 p. $.60. 

A non-technical summary of the major 
research studies of the last twenty-five years 
in the fields of educational method and cur- 
riculum, to discover whether in schools using 
the newer, more progressive methods and 
curriculums there is any real loss in aca- 
demic proficiency in the usual school sub- 
jects, specifically those involving basic skills. 
The evidence shows convincingly “that .. . 
the children learn as much of the ordinary 
school subjects as they would otherwise have 
learned; ... there is a definite gain in terms 
of initiative, skill in dealing with problems, 
knowledge of contemporary and world af- 
fairs, and social participation.” Will religious 
education be far behind in marshalling the 
evidence for or against its own newer ways? 

oO. M. 
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The Christian Interpretation of Sex. 
By Otto A. Piper. New York, Scribner’s, 
1941, 234 p. $2.00. 


Here is an exceedingly valuable book, 
scholarly, well-written, straightforward. The 
author has made a much-needed contribution 
to the literature on sex. He has not neg- 
lected nor discounted the scientific viewpoint 
in his insistence that a spiritual approach is 
essential. The fact that he finds the Bible 
supporting so convincingly his scientific 
knowledge and his profound insights as to 
the meaning of human experience in the 
realm of sex, is another tribute to the amaz- 
ing universality of the Book of Books. One 
cannot but wonder how many other views of 
sex could be supported by Scripture. All 
ministers and others who counsel on sex 
matters should read this book. 

Hs JoeSs 


The Handbook of Political Isms. By 
Louis Wasserman. New York, Association 
Press, 1941. 147 p. $1.25. 


By clear, simple definitions and descrip- 
tions, objective and non-partisan, the author 
sets forth the essential elements in the dozen 
or more political and economical philosophies 
which contend for our attention and loyalty 
today. This little handbook should be wel- 
comed by all those who are confused by the 
propaganda and the inaccurate use of terms 
in the present emergency. The fifteen pages 
of selected readings form a valuable guide 
to further reading. 

H, J. S. 


God, Some Conversations. By Johann 
Gottfried Herder. New York, Oskar Piest, 
1940. 247 p. $2.50. 

The late President McGiffert of Union 
once said of Herder’s Gott that he thought 
“the doctrine of divine immanence contained 
in Herder’s little book one of the most in- 
telligent as well as purest and loftiest to be 
found in modern literature.” This great re- 


ligious classic in the philosophy of religion” 


is now at last available in English. Major 
themes of the “Conversations” are the monis- 
tic world-view, the dynamic conception of 
nature, and the tendency to conceive the uni- 
verse as manifesting the Divine Life or Spirit. 
oO. M. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Martin 
Dibelius. New York, Scribner’s, 1940, 147 p. 
$1.50. 

‘Using the method of form criticism the 
author looks upon the Sermon on the Mount 
as a series of separate teachings given at 
different times during Jesus’ ministry, com- 
piled by the writer of the Gospel into the 
form which we have. At the time they were 
spoken these sayings were “radical, absolute 
commands and sayings” designed to show 
the pure will of God to the people. After the 
resurrection they were compiled into a code 
of conduct for life in the brief period re- 


‘maining before the coming of the Kingdom 


and in order that Christians might prepare 
themselves for membership in that Kingdom. 
For us they show as of old the pure will 


of God. “We are not able to perform it in 
its full scope, but we are able to be trans- 
formed by it.” 

L. H. 


Handbook for Youth. By Merle Colby. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 316 
p. $2.50. 

This book is the most complete and prac- 
tical book we have seen regarding jobs and 
vocational training for young people. It deals 
with vocational prospects and necessary 
training for such work as air conditioning, 
radio broadcasting, governmental jobs, edu- 
cation, civilian pilot training program and 
the like. It also contains a very valuable 
directory of youth serving organizations as 
well as a description of the function and 
purpose of the major youth organizations 
in the country. 

The major omission in the book is that it 
does not deal with professions and the train- 
ing necessary for them, The young person, 
for instance, who is anxious to go into the 
religious field will not find the help needed 
in this book. Outside of this omission it is 
quite adequate and valuable. 

4 I. M. G. 

Portraits of Jesus. By Mary Hurd. New 
York, Association, 1940. 173 p. $1.75. : 


For four years, Mary Hurd, an honored 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
delivered such sermons as these to the peo- 
ple in her dual parish in East Sangerville 
and in East Dover, Maine. After her un- 
timely death, these sermons were selected 
for publication. The first six sermons present 
portraits of Jesus as the Doer, the Teacher, 
the Friend of All, the Eternal Light, the 
Comrade, and the Victor over Death. The 
other four sermons deal with vital aspects 
of modern living. The style is direct, simple, 
graphic and conversational. 

M. L. P. 


An Enlightened Conscience. By Il 
Goldwin Whitchurch. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1941, 282 p. $2.50. 


A scholarly and thorough analysis of the 
interdependence of morality and_ religion 
with special emphasis upon the growth of 
ethical insight and idealism in the Hebrew- 
Christian experience. The author insists that 
morality must be grounded in reason and 
human experience, not merely on authori- 
tarian theology; but also that a mere nat- 
uralistic morality of relativity is inadequate. 
Jesus is upheld as the norm. Practical steps 
needed in achieving a sounder Christian 
morality are outlined. 

H. C. M. 


Books Received 


* THe AMATEUR CHoIR DrrecTor, by 
Hjortsvang. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 

THe CHARACTER OF CHRIST, by Florence L. 
Ives. The Writer, Incorporated. $2.00. An en- 
deavor to present according to Scriptural teach- 
ing, a well-rounded portrayal of the character 
of Christ, as contrasted with books that deal 
with one or more particular traits. 


Carl 
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Beautiful 


Now Edition! THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


ata Now Low Price! 


A Devoted Parent Recently Said: 


“I want my children to know and love the 
Bible. But I have hesitated to pass on to 
them some of the Bible story books I have 
seen; for they place too much emphasis 
upon wrath and vengeance, and teach a 
theology that is out of date.” 


BECAUSE we appreciate this problem which 
confronts parents, teachers, and Church school 
workers we take special pleasure in intro- 
ducing the new low-priced edition of 


THE Story OF THE BIBLE 


THIS IS A NEW KIND OF BOOK—not just another book of Bible Stories. “What 
I have tried to-do,” says Dr. Bowie, the author, “is to tell the Bible Story in such a 
way that mature and intelligent people will feel its fascination, and yet at the same 
time reproduce its incomparable pictures of human life in language simple enough 
for every child to follow.” 


IN THIS DIFFICULT UNDERTAKING Dkr. Bowie has succeeded far beyond any 


writer in the field. Adults, young people, children; the individual, the family; the 
class in school or church, in study or worship assembly—indeed everyone will enjoy 
these fascinating stories from the Bible. 


“This is the finest book of its kind in the English language. Its distinctive features are: 
1) ITS CHARACTER. It weaves in the critical interpretation with the telling of the Bible 
stories. 2) ITS SCOPE. It covers adequately the whole of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. 3) ITS STYLE. The author writes interestingly and vividly. The char- 
acters come alive! 4) ITS SPIRIT. The whole approach is reverent and constructive and 
dynamic. 5) ITS PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. It is attractively printed and bound. It 
contains the tasteful, colorful, and convincing Copping illustrations. . .. There is no other 
book I know of which combines these features.””—Professor Erdman Harris. 


Young and old alike will read THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
not as a dull and tedious duty, but as a thrilling experience, a 
fascinating adventure. Children will listen with keen interest 
and take genuine delight.in the 20 fine paintings in full colors. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
_At Your Olin Soakitordl Nashville, Tenn. 


{THE CuRIsTIAN INTERPRETATION OF SEX, by 
Otto A. Piper. Scribner's. $2.00. 

THE CHURCH SERVFS THE Wor LD, by Jesse R. 
Wilson. Revell. $.60. 

*CLEAR SHINING AFTER Rain, by Annie B. 
Kerr. Womans Press. $1.25. 

Crayon Tarks, by L. O. Brown. Revell. $1.25. 

* DRAMATIC PRELUDES AND SERVICES OF WoR- 
sHirp, by Isabel Kimball Whiting. Walter H. 
Baker. $1.50. 

*THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN IN AMERICAN 
Democracy, by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association of 
School Administrators. $.50. 

*TuHeE Eruicar IpEALs OF Jesus IN A CHANGING 
Wortp, by G. Bromley Oxnam. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.00, Publication date: September 
1, 1941. 

“EVERYONE'S CHILDREN, Nosopy’s CuiLp, by 
Justine Wise Polier. Scribner's. $2.75. 


* To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue. 
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*Firrty FRruirFuL YEARS, by P. E. Burroughs. 
Broadman. $1.00. 

Tue Goop SHEPHERD, by C. F. Andrews. Har- 
per. $2.00. This last book from the pen of the 
late Christian statesman and friend of India 
gives us deeply spiritual insights into ways in 
which the Christian task may be carried for- 
ward by both the lay and ministerial leader. 

*THe GREAT CENTURY (1800 A.D.-1914 A.D.), 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. $3.50. 

+THE HANDBOOK OF PoLiTICAL Isms, by Louis 
Wasserman. Association. $1.25. 

+THE HyMNAL ror YouTH. Westminster. $.85. 

It’s FuN TO MAKE THINGS, by Martha Park- 
hill and Dorothy Spaeth. Barnes. $2.00. Com- 
plete instructions, with working drawings and 
photographs, for children on how to make use- 
ful articles from inexpensive, and often dis- 
carded materials. 

*JEsUS AS THEY REMEMBERED HIM, by Chester 
Warren Quimby. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 
Publication date: September 1, 1941. 

Jup Gors CAmpinc, by Bernard S. Mason. 
Barnes. $2.00. How two eleven-year-old boys 


learn the secrets of good camping is told in 
story form with many illustrations throughout 
the book. 

Kept BY THE Power oF Gop, by J. W. Phil- 
lips. Broadman. $1.00. 

*THe KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE AMERICAN 
Dream, by Sherwood Eddy. Harper, $2.go. 

A LETTER FROM HOME FOR , by James 
Lee Ellenwood. Association. $.10. An imaginary 
letter to a son in the Service, written as only 
Ellenwood writes. “For every man in every 
branch of the Service. Even if circumstances at 
home differ, the ideas and emotions are the 
same.” - 

Tue Livinc CHRIsT IN 
Broadman. $1.00. 

* Make Your AGENCY More EFFECTIVE, by 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Association, $3.00. 

*MAKING THE MOsT OF THE REsT OF LIFE, by 
Karl Ruf Stolz. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. Pub- 
lication date: September 1, 1941. 

*Marks OF Goop CAMPING, A SYNTHESIS OF 
CuRRENT STANDARDS. American Camping Asso- 
ciation’s report. Association. $.75. 

*A New HEAVEN AND A NEw Eartu, by Ed- 
win Lewis. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. Publica- 
tion date: September 1, 1941. 

+New MeETHOps VeRsuS OLD IN AMERICAN 
EpucaTIon. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $.60. , 

+THE New TESTAMENT IN Basic ENGLIsH, by 
S. H. Hooke, et al. Dutton. $2.00. 

*100 Non-RoyALtty Rapio PLays, compiled 
by William Kozlenko. Greenberg. $4.25. 

PauL BECOMES A LITERARY INFLUENCE, by 
Albert E. Barnett. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. Collections in Greek of the reflections of 
Paul’s letters in the Christian literature that 
followed—other books of the New Testament, 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, and the 
early Apologists. 

“PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH, by 
Marion John Bradshaw. Columbia University 
Press. $2.50. 

*PIONEERING WITH CHRIST AMONG THE YOUNG 
MEN OF INDIA AND THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA, 
by David McConaughy. Association. $1.00. 

* A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF WorsHIP, by AIl- 
bert A. Susott. Revell. $1.50. ‘ 

*THE PRACTICE OF Group Work, edited by 
Dorothea Sullivan. Association. $2.00. 

* A PROGRAM HANDBOOK OF YOUNG MEN’s Ac- 
TIVITIES, edited by John A. Sessions, et al. Asso- 
ciation. $1.00. 

A Quest For Gop, by R.°C. Campbell. Broad- 
man. $1.00. 

“Religion and Contemporary Life,’ by Dale 
Spearman. THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
LrprARY EXTENSION PuBLicATION, Volume VII, 
May, 1941. The University of North Carolina 
Press. $.50. A Library Extension Publication 
with references for further study and questions 
for discussion. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GROUP WoRK, 


THE LiFe OF TopDay. 


. compiled by Frances Adkins Hall. Association. 


$.15. Annotated references to the most accessible 
and representative books and pamphlets on 
group work practices published to date. Pro- 
gram materials, because of the great quantity of 
such helps, were excluded from the present 
selection. 

THE SERVICE BOOK OF SCRIPTURE AND PRAYER, 
compiled by Lewis Gaston Leary. Association. 
$.50. A little booklet, four by two and one- 
half inches, for men and women in the Service 
and for their families and friends. Contains 
selected Scripture’ passages, and prayers, ancient 
and modern. 

“THE SKILLS OF THE BEGINNING CASE WORKER, 
by Florence Hollis, et al. Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America. $.go. 

SONG AND SERVICE BOOK FOR SHIP AND FIELD. 
Barnes. $.75 single copy; $.50 each in quantity. 

THE SouTH SEAS IN THE MODERN Wor -p, by 
Felix M. Keesing. John Day. $3.50. The author, 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, 
at the request of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, prepared this scholarly work, and for 
many years political scientists, economists, so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, agriculturalists, edu- 
cators, missionaries and other religious leaders, 
and still others will be debtors to him. 

*TIME ON THEIR HAnps, by C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
and D, L. Harley. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2.00. 

* Tue Wonper oF Lire, by Milton I. Levine, 
M.D., and Jean H. Seligmann. Simon and 
Schuster. $1.75. 

Tue Worp oF FairH, compiled by Bible Stu- 
dents of Concord, Massachusetts. The Concord 
Press. $1.50. A rearrangement of Old Testament 
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and Apocryphal writings with topical divisions 
in condensed form, its purpose being to pro- 
vide a consecutive historical record of the He- 
brew people, together with the ethical and 
doctrinal values which grew out of that ex- 
perience. The King James Version, the Septua- 
gint, and the Douay translation of the Latin 
Vulgate are the bases of the compilation. 

* THE WorLD-ViEw OF Jesus, by Elmer W. K. 
Mould. Harpers. $2.00. 

*YounG LEADERS IN ACTION, by Isaac Kelley 
Beckes. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. Publication 
date: September 1, 1941. 

*YouR CHILD AND Gop, by Robbie Trent. Wil- 
let, Clark. $1.50. 

*YouTH FAMILY AND EpucaTion, by Joseph 
K. Folsom. American Council on Education. 


$1.75. 


Eternal Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” 

EstHer: What a lovely figure! “The garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness” Any 
dressmaker can appreciate that! 

Prccy: Oh, I like it! 

Hate: (Reading from Isaiah 61) “They shall 
raise up the former desolations, and they 
shall repair the waste cities, the desola- 

tions of many generations.” 

Au: “And they shall repair the waste cities, 
the desolations of many generations.” 

Avrec: I had no idea the old book was so 
modern—“waste cities . . . desolations.” 

Hare: Here is a promise that Jesus gave, 
“These things have I spoken unto you 
that ye may have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.” 

Aut: “Be of good cheer: I have overcome 
the world.” ; 

Hae: How’s Danny’s pulse, Mary? 

Mary: A little stronger—perhaps. 

Hate: And the fever? 

Mary: He hasn’t begun to perspire. Please 
go on. 

Hare: Here are two from Paul. “We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, 
but not destroyed. .. .” 

Aut: “Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed... .” 

Hate: “While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal... .” 

Att: “The things which are seen are tempo- 
ral; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal... .” 

Mary: Father! He moved! 

Hate: It’s a good sign. But he must sweat. 

EstHer: Can’t I do something, Mary. I must. 
You see, I’ve begun—I’ve begun to hope 
again. 

Mary: You might chafe his wrists. 

(EsTHER crosses to DANNY’s side, kneels, 
and begins to chafe his wrists.) 

Prccy: I can’t bear the suspense unless we 
go on. 

Hate: Here at the end of the book is the 
dream of the Holy City. “I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed 
AWAYs ss 

Aux: “I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away... .” 

Hate: “And I John saw the holy city... 
coming down from God out of heaven, 
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Christianity Marches On! sy jacos J. sesster 


Approved for one year by the International Council as a text 
for Course 131b. 


A concise and fascinating history of the Christian Church for use with young people’s and adult 


study groups. 


The Baptist and Reflector: ‘The book is well written and makes interesting reading.” 


The Christian Century: ‘‘A masterpiece of condensation .. . 


for classes of young people or laymen.’’ 


a splendid little book, especially 


The Churchman: ‘“‘An excellent text-book for discussion groups.”’ 

The Messenger: ‘“‘An excellent little Church History, telling with simplicity and remarkable con- 
densation the story of the development of our religion.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling: ‘In its field it is the finest textbook I have yet seen for a study course 


in church or school.” 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60¢. 


ADVENT CANBDILES By ARCHIE PEACE 


A booklet with four programs of pre-Christmas family devotions with the use of candles. Each 
program is complete with suggested carols and Bible readings, meditations in poetry and prose, and 


prayers. 


ADVENT CANDLES is unique and will find an important place in the ever-increasing emphasis 


on the development of the family devotional life. Place one in every 


season, 


home during this coming Advent 
Less than 6, 25¢ each; 6 or more, 20¢ each. 


CANDLE BOX. An attractive box containing one ten-inch white candle and four eight-inch red 
50 


candles, together with holder arrangement, for use with ADVENT CANDLES, 


MY CONFESSION OF FAITH 


A Manual for Catechetical or Communicants’ 
Olasses 


by Willard Dayton Brown 


Here is the answer to the need of today for a new 
manual based on sound pedagogical methods with 
Bible content and presenting the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith so that the children about to be received into 
the membership of the Church may understand fully 
what it means to be a Christian. The twelve lessons are 
a simple presentation of the truths, real and implied, 
in the Apostles’ Creed. It covers the great truths of the 
Christian faith with fidelity to the Scriptures and 
stresses emphatically the Christian life which accompanies 
a warm deyotion to Christ. 


Less than 6, 25c. each; 6 or more, 20c. each. 


THE HALF MOON PRESS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 


¢ each, 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND LIFE 
An Introduction to the Christian Religion 
by Theodore Brinckerhoff 


This manual provides a basis for the instruction of 
the older young people and adults in the essential 
Christian doctrines which should be believed and under- 
stood by every church member. These doctrines are pre- 
sented in conversational style. The treatment is more 
mature than in the manuals commonly used with chil- 
dren and less technical than others used with adults, 
The twelve lessoris are divided into two parts: the first 
dealing with the Christian ideas of God, man and Christ; 
the second dealing with Christian living, the devotional 
life and the church. 

Less than 6, 25c. each; 6 or more, 20c. each. 


(Reformed Church in America) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” 

Aut: “And I John saw the holy city .. 
coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” 

Peccy: Oh, Alec! 

Atrec: Yes, dear. 

Mary: (Triumphantly) He’s sweating! 
(From above comes a faint sound as of ir- 

regular pounding) 

EstHer: Listen! I hear something. (All 
listen intently) Could it—could it be pick- 
axes? 

Arc: (Not convinced) Possibly. 

Prccy: (Hopefully) They’re digging near us! 

Hate: I hear nothing. 

Estuer: But will they reach us? 

Hare: (With deep conviction) It doesn’t 
matter. All hell can’t conquer us now! 

Danny: (Lifting his head) Mumsie, sing to 
me! 

Mary: (Half weeping with joy) Yes, dar- 
ling. I will sing to you! We’ll all sing! 
(With courage—and not without hope— 

they sing as the curtain falls) 

“Tt came upon the midnight clear 

That glorious song of old... .” 

(Continue through first verse of hymn.) 
CURTAIN 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 


Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


(Gmmunion Ware of Qualit 
Best Materials pS a 


ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 
Individual 
Glasses 


FINEST Z 
Workmansnip 
Lowest Prices, Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 


Room 310 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “‘ tarts) ¢ Sst ($3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeEorGE H. Newton, Manager 


al A CHRISTMAS CARD THEY'LL KEEP 


Beautiful — New — Different 
Agents: Increase Your Income...Popular,Quick- 
Selling 4-Color Art Christmas Card of 12 Beau- 
tiful Pages...Inspiring story of ‘‘Silent Night’. 
This Unique Feature brings quick sales and 
added profits. Write for FREE sample today. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY Inc. 
Pub.: *‘Book of Life’’ and **Stories of Hymns We Love’’ 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. JX Chicago, Ill. 
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e.. Finally . w.< 


The Journal this Month 


CAN ONE keep his faith in God and 
in the triumph of spiritual values while 
being quite literally bombed by a ruth- 
less enemy? This very practical prob- 
lem, which is being faced by many of 
our Christian brethren abroad, is the 
theme of Professor Eastman’s exciting 
drama, “Life Eternal.” The Journal is 
very glad to give first publication to 
this stirring play. 

Mr. Welty’s article will give encour- 
agement to the smallest churches to 
undertake dramatic presentations. On 


page 4, which the Editorial Board has 
recently designated as a special forum, 
we present the first round of a spirited 
debate on a question of grave concern 
to many. Be sure to send in your ques- 
tions and comments early. 

Indications of the unusual and stim- 
ulating type of activities carried on in 
Dr. Roy Burkhart’s church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are given in Professor 
Schmidt’s article and in the worship 
programs for seniors and young peo- 
ple. New series of worship programs 
for each of the four departments are 
beginning in this number. 


They Do the Work 


IF YOU WERE 
one of the 
215,000  per- 
sons who took 
a course in the 
standard lead- 
ership curricu- 
lum last year, 
you probably 
know, in a 
vague sort of 
way at least, 
that your class 
had some con- 
nection with 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. Some of these courses were 
given by the denominations to their 
own leaders; many others were given 
in community schools in which several 
denominations participated. If you re- 
ceived credit from one of these inter- 
denominational schools, there is a file 
for you in the office of the Department 
of Leadership Education of the Coun- 
cil. Likewise, if you were one of the 
thousands of instructors, your person- 
nel record is kept there. 

Back of the Department of Leader- 
ship Education is C.L.E., the Commit- 
tee on Leadership Education, made up 
of 46 members. It is a good cross sec- 
tion of the Protestant churches of 
America from both educational and 
theological points of view. There are 
staff secretaries from the leadership de- 
partments of twenty denominations, six 
staff members of city and state coun- 
cils, specialists from the age-group and 
missionary education committees, and 
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C. W. LoncmMan 


COMMITTEE ON LEADERSHIP EDUCATION ~ 


a layman who is a church school super- 
intendent. 

It is this committee that decides the 
most effective ways of conducting 
schools, determines what courses may 
be offered (there are some 140 of 
these) ; and lists the best textbooks and 
reference materials. It prepares bulle- 
tins and leaflets. The Committee acts as 
a clearing house for new ideas and ex- 
periments of the professional leaders. 
Naturally, all the leadership education 
programs, whether of denominations 
or of state councils, are influenced by 
the work of this Committee. During the 
year the actions taken by the Commit- 
tee are carried out by the staff mem- 
bers of the Department, Rev. Herman 
J. Sweet and Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer 
and their co-workers. 

The Committee feels a responsibility 
for promoting all types of training, 
including classes, workers’ conferences, 
counselling service, supervision, and 
guided reading. Its work is carried on 
through six sub-committees. 

C.L.E. meets twice a year and always 
complains bitterly of lack of time. It 
is continually having to put over until 
next year things it feels should have 
been completed last year. But the pro- 
cedure has its compensations—some 
things cease to look so important after 
a year’s delay! 

Dr. C. W. Longman, Director of 
Leadership Education for the Disciples 
of Christ, became chairman of C.L.E. 
in 1939. He brings to the leadership of 
the Committee wisdom, wide experi- 
ence, and an irenic spirit. 


World Leaders at Meeting 


Dr. Miao of China and Dr. Kagawa 
of Japan 


SECRETARIES of interdenominational 
councils—county, city, state and na- 
tional—met more than a’ hundred 
strong in the first regular session of 
the Association of Council Secretaries, 
at Lake Geneva from June 30 to July 
5. Never before was this group privi- 
leged to have in its fellowship at one 
time such world leaders as Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Chester S. Miao, and E. Stan- 
ley Jones. Dr. Miao is general secretary 
of the National Committee on Chris- 
tian Religious Education of China, the 
equivalent in China of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Eduéation. 
All three led in devotional as well as 
discussion periods. The communion 
worship at early dawn on the closing 
morning when these men served at the 
foot of the cross will long be remem- 
bered by those who shared in the serv- 
ice. They also participated with others 
in a panel discussion on problems of a 
just and durable peace. 

Other problems presented by indi- 
viduals or panel groups during the 
meeting were those of present day so- 
cial trends, theological movements, and 
religion in education. In addition there 
were several smaller interest groups. 
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WESTMINSTER DEPARTMENTAL GRADED LESSONS 


For the Fourth “RR” 


READING, ’RITING, "RITHMETIC, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION! 


American churches are insisting that the “Fourth R” 


shall be provided for every child. But religious instruction depends largely upon the type of material provided for 


pupils and instructors. 


Closely Graded Literature is organized on the theory that children learn by doing. Therefore it contains stories, 
classroom activities, instructor’s helps, and other materials that will provide the children a program for their needs. 
It is graded to the children’s interests and understanding. It is carefully tested long before it is printed. For informa- 


tion or samples write 


The Methodist Publishing House 


NASHVILLE CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON DETROIT 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY 


RICHMOND BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


Yow Books for Leaders and Jeachors 


YOUNG LEADERS IN ACTION 


Isaac Kelley Beckes 


Here is practical guidance for making a youth program suc- 
cessful in the real situations of everyday life in the local church, 
by one who thinks of the church as a laboratory for Christian 
growth. Theory is supported by narrative realistically told and 
based on incidents from the author’s own experience. $1.75 


NEW GATEWAYS TO CREATIVE LIVING 


Hornell Hart 


The pivotal purpose of this book is to discover to perplexed 
humanity a tested, operational technique for using all the 
creative resources of the inner world, so that specific changes 
shall take place in the outer world. 


Some of the Chapters: CREATIVE LIVING IN A DESTRUCTIVE 
WORLD. SCIENCE AND THE INNER GATEWAY. INNER SELF HEALING. 
ENERGY AND HaApPINEss. ENTERING THE GATEWAY TO SOCIAL Har- 
MONY. NEW GATEWAYs FOR COSMIC POWER. $1.75 


G Handy. Chock List of 


A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
HENRY DAVID GRAY 


“A simple, orderly and easily readable account of the Christian faith 
and the reasons for believing it . . . excellent for individual reading 
or for class discussion.”—Christian Century. $1 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE FINE ARTS 
ALICE A. BAYS 


“Highly stimulating materials thirty-five complete services . 
inspired by great paintings, sculpture, hymns.”—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. $2 


At Your Baokstore! 


STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 


Alice Geer Kelsey 


For the story hour in home, church, or school, these thirty-five 
stories have been culled—from over a hundred which Mrs. Kelsey 
has written during the past four years. Designed especially for 
use in worship services, the book is filled with the concrete ex- 
periences and imaginative stimuli of which a normal child’s life 
is made—beautifully fashioned into stories of charm and distine- 


tion. $1 


JESUS AS THEY REMEMBERED HIM 


Chester Warren Quimby 


From twelve essential points of view the author has analyzed the 
gospel records, weighed all the relationships and implications of 
the basic facts, and ‘organized them into a fully rounded portrait, 
authentic and convincing. 

The Chapters: His ENVIRONMENT. His Heritace. His Bopy. 
His EXperieENCcEs. His MIND. Hits Emotions. His Morives. His 
Unpopucarity. His DIsTINCTIVE QUALITIES. His PERFECTION. His 
Gospet. His ACHIEVEMENTS. $1.50 


Recent “Wust” Books 


HONEST ANSWERS TO HONEST QUESTIONS 
S. RALPH HARLOW 


“Eminently sane and appealing counsel on questions which sincere youth 
is constantly asking ss age, the relation to parents, 
the use of Sunday, democracy <a internationalism, the Christian use 
of money.”’ rian Tribune. $1 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E. O. HARBIN 


“Entertainment for groups of all ages, with over 2,000 food- -time sug- 
gestions .. . 1,000 pages. ... # A very comprehensive volume on social 
recreation.” —Recreation. $2.75 


= ABINGDON-COKESBURY — PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


